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VOLUME XXV, NUMBER 3 FEBRUARY, 1951 


THE CANTICLE, A SONG OF SACRAMENTS 


N his Commentary on the Canticle of Canticles, one of the 
masterpieces of spiritual literature of all time, St. Gregory of 
Nyssa, remarking on the verse ‘Eat, O friends, and drink 
and be inebriated, my dearly beloved’’ (Cant. 5:1) says: 
“For those who know the hidden meaning of Scripture, there 

is no difference between what is said here and what was spoken at 
the sacramental initiation (mystagogia) of the Apostles. For in 
both instances the Scriptures say, ‘Eat and drink’’’ (P.G. 44, 
989C). Thus the Canticle’s invitation to the wedding banquet is, 
for Gregory, a figure of the institution of the Eucharist. 


The prophets of the Old Testament had presented the alliance 
of Iahweh and of Israel in the desert of Exodus as a nuptial union. 
But this union was only the prefiguration of a more perfect union 
which would take place in the messianic time, the time of the New 
Exodus: “I will lead her into the desert and I will speak to her 
heart” (Osee 2:16). Now the Canticle of Canticles is precisely 
the prophecy of these future nuptials; it is the epithalamium of 
that wedding of the Lamb which the Apocalypse describes: “‘And 
I John saw the holy city, the new Jerusalem, coming down out of 
heaven from God, prepared as a bride adorned for her husband’”’ 
(21:2). The New Testament shows us these eschatalogical nup- 
tials fulfilled by the Incarnation of the Word who contracts an 
indissoluble alliance with human nature (John 3:29). And these 
nuptials will be definitively realized when the Bridegroom shall 
return at the end of time and the souls of the just will form the 
wedding procession and go to meet Him. (Matt. 25:1-13). 


But between their inauguration at the Incarnation and their 
completion at the parousia, the nuptials of Christ and humanity 
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are being continued in the sacramental life.’ In other words, the 





eschatalogical wedding banquet of which the Canticle speaks is a 
figure of Christian initiation. This is what St. Gregory of Nyssa 
told us in the sentence quoted at the outset; now we can see the | 
basis for his thought. The invitation of the Bridegroom to the | 
nuptial banquet is fulfilled by the coming of the pagans to the 
Christian sacraments,’ and particularly, to the Eucharist. 

Quite rightly therefore the Canticle of Canticles, a prophecy of | 


eschatalogical nuptials, is to be interpreted as a figure of Christian | 


initiation, itself a wedding feast of Christ and the soul. This is 


borne out by another argument, of a liturgical character. Baptism | 


was normally in the fourth century given during the paschal night. 
Now we know that the Canticle of Canticles was read in the 
Jewish liturgy during the time of the Passover; and we know 
that the early Christian liturgy was strongly influenced by the | 
Jewish liturgy. It is therefore quite possible that in this case too | 
the Christian liturgy continued the synagogal liturgy and showed 
in baptism and the Eucharist the fulfilment of the text read during 
this liturgical time. 

In this sacramental interpretation of the Canticle, we must how- 
ever distinguish two approaches. On the one hand, the whole of the 
Canticle can be considered as a figure of the sacraments insofar as 
these are a nuptial union of Christ and the soul. So much appears 
incontestable. But when the Fathers begin to compare the various 
verses of the Canticle with different aspects of the liturgy of initia- 








tion, we obviously will find elements. of unequal value. In some 
instances there is scriptural basis for the comparisons: this is 
especially the case with regard to the invitation to the banquet 
(Cant. 5:1) which we considered above. Others rest on ancient 
and common tradition: e.g., the interpretation of the putting off | 
of the garment (Cant. 5:3). Others again are allegories, founded 

on external analogies, and to these of course we shall attach less | 
importance. A commentary on the text of the Canticle itself would | 
lead to too much repetition. We will therefore follow the order | 





"What takes place (in Christian initiation) is a spiritual marriage’ (St. 
John Chrysostom, In resurrect., P.G., 50, 441A). 

*"In the baptismal pool, He who has made our soul takes it as His spouse” 
(Didymus of Alexandria, De Trinitate, P.G., 39, 692A). 
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THE CANTICLE 


of sacramental initiation: baptism, confirmation and the Eucharist; 
for, like Psalm 22, our Canticle was regarded as a full prefigurement 
of their ensemble. 


THE CATECHUMENATE 


The introductory lecture (procatechesis) of St. Cyril of Jerusalem to 
the catechumens begins as follows: “Already there is upon you the goodly 
fragrance of blessedness, O you who are soon to be enlightened. Already 
you are gathering spiritual flowers with which to weave heavenly crowns. 
Already the fragrance of the Holy Spirit refreshes you. Already you are 
in the vestibule of the King’s house; may you be brought into it by the 
King! The flowers have appeared on the trees; now the fruit too must 
be perfected” (P.G.33,333A). The allusions to the Canticle are evident: 
the flowers have appeared (Cant.2:12), the fragrance of precious oint- 
ment has spread (1:2), the King introduces into his chambers (1:3). The 
catechumens are on the threshold of the royal garden, of paradise, where 
the nuptials will take place. Already the fragrance of the air of paradise 
reaches them. St. Ambrose is even more specific. He applies to the con- 
dition of the catechumens another verse of the Canticle, “Draw me, we 
will run after thee to the odor of thy ointments” (Cant.1:3). This odor 
of paradise, this good odor of the Holy Spirit, is the predisposing grace 
of God by which He draws souls towards His paradise. “See what it says: 
You cannot follow Christ unless He Himself draws you” (De sacramen- 
tis 5,2, 10: P.L. 16,448A). And he comments on the same text in his 
De mysteriis: “Draw us to Thyself, that we may breathe the odor of 
the Resurrection” (6,29: P. L. 16,398A). 


We notice that in the text of Cyril, the theme of the perfume of para- 
dise is joined to that of springtime. The beginnings of the catechumenal 
instructions are like spring flowers whose fruits will be harvested at bap- 
tism. Now we must not forget that baptism was conferred against the 
background of spring, as Cyril himself points out (P.G. 33, 837B). 
Spring, the time when God created the world, is the annual memorial 
of that creation (Philo, De spec. leg. 150; Eusebius, De pascha, P. G. 23, 
697A). The resurrection of Christ in spring serves to emphasize that it 
is a new creation (Cyril of Jerusalem, P. G. 33, 836A). And thus bap- 
tism too is a new creation. Accordingly, it is not only the liturgical text 


‘If we recall that this verse of the Canticle signifies that ‘‘the captive spouse, 
namely, Israel, expresses her desire that the Bridegroom, Iahweh, would cause her 
to return to Sion’’ (cf. A. Robert, “‘Le genre littéraire du Cantique des Can- 
tiques,’’ Vivre et Penser (Rev. Bibl.), II, 1944, pp. 204f.), the sacramental 
application of the verse becomes obvious. The captive bride is humanity, ex- 
pressing her hope for an entry into the true Sion, the Church. Thus the patristic 
interpretation appears solidly founded. 
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which associates baptism with spring; its seasonal background is itself 
charged with symbolical meaning. 


ENTRY INTO BAPTISTERY 


Thus far the candidate for baptism, though he breathes the odor of 
paradise, is still on the outside. The introduction into the wedding cham- 
ber will be a figure of his entrance into the baptistery, which inaugurates 
the sacramental nuptials. This is what our catecheses find prefigured in 
the verse, “The King has brought me into his chambers” (1:3). Thus 
Cyril of Jerusalem says: “Up to now you have been standing outside the 
door. May you soon be able to say: “The King has led me into his cham- 
ber?” (33,428A). And we saw that in the procatechesis he already al- 
luded to the same text (333A). St. Ambrose, in one passage, applies it 
to the entrance into the chamber of the eucharistic banquet (P. L. 16, 
448B). But elsewhere he too understands by the bridegroom’s chamber 
the place where “the mysteries of baptism” take place (Exp. Psalm. 118. 
1, 17: CSEL, p. 17). 


PUTTING OFF THE OLD GARMENT 


The first rite after the entry into the baptistery was the taking off of 
the old garments. It is to this rite that one of the most frequently quoted 
verses of the Canticle is compared in the sacramental catecheses: “I have 
put off my garment, how shall I put it on again?” (5:3). Cyril quotes 
it three times. In a first passage which does not form part of the Mysta- 
gogical Catecheses, he gives the symbolism of the verse without direct 
allusion to the rite: “Put off the old man with his works and say the 
verse of the Canticle: ‘I have put off my garment, how shall I put it on 
again’” (33, 438B). A second passage has reference to baptism in general: 
“Once you have been purified, you will in future keep your actions as 
pure wool and your garment shall remain immaculate so that you can 
always say: ‘I have put off...” (33, 908A). The third passage directly 
comments the rite of removing one’s garments: “As soon as you entered, 
you put off your garment, and this was an image of putting off the old 
man with his deeds. . . . May no soul which has once put off the garment 
again put it on, but say with the spouse of Christ in the Canticle, ‘I have 
put off my garment, how shall I put it on again?”?” (P. G. 33, 1078B). 


This theme is not peculiar to Cyril. St. Ambrose seems to allude to it. 
More especially however St. Gregory of Nyssa developed it in his Com- 
mentary on the Canticle, which is so replete with sacramental overtones: 
“*T have put off my garment, how shall I put it on again?’ By this, the 
spouse agrees never again to take up the cast-off garment, but to content 
herself with a single tunic, according to the precept given the disciples. 
And this tunic is the one she put on when being renewed by baptism” 
(P. G. 46, 1004A). 
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THE CANTICLE 
THe WatTserRs or Baptism 


We come now to the baptismal rite itself. The Canticle contains several 
references to water which have been interpreted in a baptismal sense. The 
verse, “His eyes are like doves by brooks of water, washed with milk and 
fitly set” (5:12) is compared by St. Cyril to the baptism of Christ where 
the Spirit descended upon the waters of the Jordan in the form of a dove: 
“By this verse it was foretold symbolically that it was in this manner 
that Christ would be manifested visibly to men” (33, 981A). St. Am- 
brose retains rather the allusion to milk which signifies simplicity: “The 
Lord baptizes with milk, that is to say, in sincerity. And those who are 
baptized in milk are those whose faith is without guile” (Exp. Psalm. 
118, 16,21: CSEL, 364). Elsewhere the “sealed fountain” (Cant. 4:12) 
signifies for Ambrose that the sacrament of baptism ought to remain 
sealed, i. e., “not violated by actions, nor divulged by words” (P. L. 16, 
407; so also Theodoret of Cyr: P. G. 81, 144C). 

But the verse of the Canticle whose baptismal significance is most 
widely commented is unquestionably verse 2 of chapter 4: “Thy teeth 
are as a flock of sheep that are shorn, which come up from the washing.” 
It was particularly dear to St. Ambrose. He cites it in De mysteriis: “No 
slight praise is this. . . . The Church is compared to a flock of sheep, 
having within herself the numerous virtues of the souls who through the 
laver have put off the superfluity of sin” (16,401A). But the theme is 
treated elsewhere too: “As the sheep, satiated with good food and warmed 
by the heat of the sun, bathe in the river, and come out of it joyous and 
clean, so the souls of the just come up out of the spiritual bath” (Exp. 
Psalm. 118, 16, 23: CSEL, 365-366). 

St. Augustine borrowed this symbolism from Ambrose (cf. De doc- 
trina Christ. 2, 6: P. L. 34,39). And we find the same exegesis in Theo- 
doret: “I think that, by the flock of sheep, the Bridegroom indicates to 
us those who by baptism have been purified, having put off their sins, 
according to the teaching of St. Paul who speaks of ‘the bath of water 
with the word.’ Thus, he says, you have your teeth clean and purified of 
every fault of speech, so that you seem like those who have just been 
judged worthy of the baptism of salvation” (Co. Cant. 2: P.G. 81, 
129B). In other words, there is question here of a2 common tradition 
which, quite apart from particular applications, takes for granted that 
the Canticle is to be interpreted in terms of the liturgy of initiation. 


CLOTHED wiTH WHITE TuNIc 


At the completion of baptism, on coming out of the pool, the newly 
baptized is clothed with a white garment and welcomed by the Chris- 
tian community. This gives rise to one of the most remarkable inter- 
pretations of St. Ambrose. Quoting Canticle 1:4 and 8'5; he« describes 
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the neophyte, radiant with the grace which his bright white garment 
symbolizes, coming up out of the baptismal pool amidst the admiration 


of the angels: ““The Church, clothed in these garments which she received | 
by the laver of regeneration, says in the Canticle: ‘I am black, but beau- | 


tiful, O ye daughters of Jerusalem’ (1:4). Black through the frailty of 
her human condition, beautiful through grace; black because coming 
from the midst of sinners, beautiful through the sacrament of faith. 
Seeing these garments, the daughters of Jerusalem [the angels] are seized 
with amazement and exclaim: ‘Who is this that cometh up garbed in 
white?’ (8:5). She was black; whence is she now suddenly white?” (P. 
L. 16, 400A). 


Thus the angels themselves cannot endure the brilliance which radiates 
from the newly baptized; and this recalls to Ambrose’s mind the scene 
of the Ascension: “The angels were likewise stupefied with wonder when 
Christ arose, the powers of heaven doubted when that which was flesh 
ascended into heaven. Therefore they cried out: ‘Who is this king of 
glory?’ And when some said: ‘Open, ye eternal gates, and the king of 
glory shall enter in,’ others were still hesitating, saying, “Who is this 
king of glory?’ (Ps. 23). In Isaias too you find the heavenly powers 
perplexed, saying: ‘Who is this that cometh from Edom, with crimson 
garments from Bosra, this beautiful one in white apparel?’” (P. L. 16, 
400B). Thus the sacrament of initiation appears as a configuration to 
the risen Christ ascending to His Father. For early theology, as we know, 
the Ascension in its theological sense as the exaltation of the incarnate 
Word at the right hand of the Father, formed but one mystery with the 
resurrection. And, as a matter of fact, Ambrose elsewhere explicitly 
speaks of baptismal initiation as a participation in the Ascension (Exp. 
Psalm. 118, 16, 21). 

Ambrose returns to this beautiful theme of the admiration of the 
angels at sight of the newly baptized in his De sacramentis. But here he 


relates it to the procession from the baptistery to the church: “There | 


remains that you come to the altar. You set out, the angels watching. 
They had seen you at your arrival; and they see this human nature, which 
before was stained with the murky filth of sin, now suddenly shine radi- 
ant in their sight. And accordingly they asked: ‘Who is this that cometh 


up from the desert robed in white?’ (Cant. 8:5). Even the angels there- - 


fore are in admiration. And do you wish to know why they wonder? 
Hear then the apostle Paul saying that things have been bestowed on us 
which even angels long to see; and again, that eye has not seen, nor 
ear heard, the things that God has prepared for those who love Him” 
(16, 437B). 

Baptism here takes on its full dimensions. If to earthly eyes there is 
only a white tunic and a procession in the night, the angels, who sec 
the reality of. thiags, stand in admiration at the extraordinary event 
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THE CANTICLE 


which takes place. Baptism is an event which resounds through the entire 
spiritual creation, a marvel which the angels themselves dare not try to 
grasp. It is from the First Epistle of St. Peter that the text quoted by 
St. Ambrose is taken, and not, as he wrongly states, from St. Paul. But 
the important thing is the relationship established between baptism and 
that reality of which the Epistle says that it drove the angels into a 
stupor of wonder. Thus the sacraments appear as the grand events of 
sacred history, the mirabilia which fill the space between the glorious 
Ascension to the glorious parousia and whose course is made up of divine 
works of such radiance that even angels cannot bear to contemplate. 


Here again, though St. Ambrose has developed this wonderful typology 
in a special manner, he is but the heir to the traditional catechesis on the 
sacraments. Thus St. Cyril too offers us an analogous commentary. In his 
instruction on baptism, hoping to stir up a greater desire in the catechu- 
mens, he tells them: “The angels will surround you with their choirs and 
say: ‘Who is this that cometh up, garbed in white, leaning upon her be- 
loved?’”” (Cant. 8:5; P. G. 33, 448B). Again baptism appears as a partici- 
pation in the ascension of Christ above the angelic choirs. By means of 
these marvelous symbols, a whole theology, the most profound theology 
of the Fathers, is being discovered to us again in our time. 


But it is not only the angels who admire the baptized person coming 
up from the purifying waters, garbed with the blinding light of grace. 
Christ Himself welcomes him and praises his beauty. St. Ambrose’s de- 
velopment of this idea follows exactly that of St. Cyril, so that depend- 
ence appears evident. Cyril, following the text we have just quoted, con- 
tinues: ““The soul that was formerly a slave now acclaims her Master as 
spouse; and He, recognizing the sincere promise of her soul, exclaims, 
‘How beautiful thou art, my love, how beautiful!’” (Cant. 4:1; P.G. 
33,448B). Here baptism appears clearly as a nuptial mystery. The soul, 
hitherto merely a creature, becomes the bride of Christ. As she comes up 
out of the baptismal water, where He has purified her with His blood, 
He welcomes her in her white bridal garment, and receives from her the 
sath which binds her to Him for ever. 


St. Ambrose speaks in similar language: “But Christ, seeing His Church 
in white garments — that Church for whom He Himself had put on the 
filthy garb of ignominy, as you may read in the prophet Zacharias — or 
seeing the soul clean and washed by the laver of regeneration, says: ‘How 
beautiful thou art, my love, how beautiful; thy eyes are like doves’ (Cant. 
4:1)... .“Thou art all fair, O my love, and there is not a spot in thee’ 
(Cant. 4:7) because thy guilt has been destroyed in the waters” (P. L. 
16, 401AB). 

(To be concluded) 


JEAN DANIELOU, S.J. 
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LIFE TOGETHER’ 
THE MYSTICAL BODY OF CHRIST 


F the notion of sanctifying grace as the supernatural life of 
the soul is now clear, we are in a position to understand 
another idea which is part and parcel of that ‘“‘mature Cath- 
olicism’’ described in the previous article. This is the idea 
of the “Mystical Body of Christ.’’ We must understand that 

it is only through the Mystical Body that we acquire our personal 
share in the divine life; and that it is within the Mystical Body 
that our personal activities in the supernatural order can come to 
fruition. 

We saw that grace is a share in the divine life; and that we are 
given it by God. The question we now examine is: how does God 
give us a share in His own kind of life? Does He give it to each 
of us directly? No! That is not His way. God gives life (of any 
kind) directly only in circumstances which are quite exceptional. 
For instance, when He created Adam. Adam’s life came from no 
creature but direct from God. The life of all other men, however, 
comes only indirectly from God, for it originates directly from each 
one’s parents. That is normal among living things: trees get their 
life from pre-existing trees, horses from pre-existing horses, and 
men from pre-existing men (although, in the last-named race, 
the individual soul is of course created by God). Though all life 
comes ultimately from God, any individual life comes from some 
being endowed by God with the power to impart life. 

But that, it would seem, proves nothing about the way in which 
we get the life of grace. For the examples quoted do not involve 
any change in the level or plane of life. The resulting trees, horses 
or men from which their lives were derived. Whereas acquiring 
or men have a type of life no higher than the trees, horses 
the life of grace involves a change of level — from the merely hu- 
man life, upwards, to a share in divine life. 

True enough; but we have also in nature instances which are 
analogous; we have processes whereby there is a conferring of life 
which does involve a change in the level or plane of existence. 


4In this, as in the previous two articles of his series, Fr. Howell not only ad- 
dresses himself to new readers, but wishes to help teachers in their task of trans- 
lating basic liturgical ideas into popular terminology. —- ED. 
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“LIFE TOGETHER” 


To illustrate this I beg to introduce to American readers a fam- 
ous old Yorkshire song called “On Ilkley Moor ba t’at'’! It is 
quite amusing and yet, at the same time, instructive. The words 
“ba t’at’’ are Yorkshire dialect meaning ‘‘without a hat’’; and the 
first verse relates how a young man went courting his girl on the 
cold and windswept moor near Ilkley, and was seen by his friends 
hastening to his tryst without any hat. Wherefore, in the second 
verse, his friends solemnly warn him 

“Tha wilt catch tha death o’ cold 
On Ilkley Moor ba t’at!"’ 
with the result that in the third verse he will be buried and eaten 
by worms; in the fourth verse ducks eat these worms; in the fifth 
verse his friends eat these ducks, and reach the conclusion, in the 
sixth verse, 
“Then we shall all ‘ave eaten thee!"’ 


The conclusion I want to draw is somewhat different, but is 
equally clear. There were some bits of matter (after the hatless 
episode) which had no sort of life whatever. They had “caught 
their death o’ cold.’’ But soon they became endowed with animal 
life (in the worms and then in the ducks) and finally were raised, 
at the banquet in the penultimate verse, to a share in human life 
such as they had had before their original fall! Thus they changed 
their level or plane of existence — from mineral, to animal, to hu- 
man. And this successive endowment with a higher form of life 
came to them each time through a process of becoming part of a 
pre-existing organism already living with animal or with human 
life (as the case may be). The conclusion is, then, that it was only 
by becoming part of an organism that they acquired their new sort 
of life. 

Now we can see how God goes about giving to us a new sort of 
life. We are to be given a share of divine life. Therefore we are to 
become part of an organism already living with divine life. God 
does not give grace to each of us directly; instead He has consti- 
tuted (through the work of Christ our Lord) a grace-filled organ- 
ism already living with divine life, and has equipped this organism 
with power to absorb into itself human beings who, by their own 
nature, have but a lower form of life. This is the organism which 
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we attempt to study in this article. Just as something which lives 
merely by animal life (such as a duck) can be absorbed into a 
human body and thus be given a share in human life, so also 
something living merely by human life (such as a man) can be 
absorbed by this divine organism and thus be given a share in the 
divine life. 

As this last paragraph is a bit complicated, I beg of readers to 
go over it again two or three times till they are quite satisfied that 
they have seen the point. For it is THE POINT of the whole 
article. In fact it is a cardinal point for the entire understanding 
of liturgy. 

The point, then, is that there exists an organism which, by 
making us part of itself, endows us with a share in its own life: 
that this life is above our natural life, is supernatural life — is, 
in fact, the same sort of life which God has. This is the way in 
which we acquire a share in divine life. Not by direct, individual, 
and personal donation to each of us by God, but by becoming part 
of this pre-existing and divinely-living organism. 

So far I have stated the existence of this supernatural organism. 
But can its existence be proved? Most certainly it can — from the 
words of our Lord and from St. Paul. 

Our Lord said to His apostles ‘‘I am the true Vine, and it is my 
Father who tends it . . . the branch that does not live on in the 
vine can yield no fruit of itself; no more can you, if you do not 
live on in me. I am the vine, you are its branches! if a man lives on 
in me, and I in him, then he will yield abundant fruit; separated 
from me, you have no power to do anything’”’ (John 15:1-6). 

He is there stating, in various ways, that the relationship which 
exists between Himself and His followers is the same as that which 
exists between a vine and its branches. It is a vital relationship, 
not merely one of contiguity. Branches are not stuck onto a vine 
like arms onto a sign-post; the branches belong — they are living. 
Moreover, they are living with the same life as the vine, deriving 
that life from the fact that they are part of the organism of the 
vine. It is the vine’s life that is their life. Our Lord's reference to 
fruit-bearing shows that it is this vital relationship that He means. 
Just as the life by which the branches live is none other than the 
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“LIFE TOGETHER” 


life of the vine itself, so-— He indicates — the life by which His 
followers live is none other than His own life. He and they form 
one organism. 


St. Paul explains precisely the same point, though in different 
terms, when he wrote to the Corinthians (1 Cor. 12:12ff.) that 
“A man’s body is all one, though it has a number of different 
organs; all this multitude of organs goes to make up one body.” 
Together they are, says he equivalently, one organism. ‘‘And so it 
is with Christ . . . you are Christ’s body, members of it, depending 
on one another!’’ That is: you and Christ form but one organ- 
ism. He says the same thing to the Romans (12:4): “Each of 
us has one body, with many different parts . . . just so we, though 
many in number, form one body in Christ.”’ St. Paul is very fond 
of this ‘‘body’’-simile, and makes frequent use of it to indicate 
the manner after which we are united to Christ and share with 
Him one life which is His life. 


What sort of life is it that we thus share with Him? Is it His 
human life? He was a man, and we are men, and so we share 
one kind of life . . . is that it? Certainly not. Because at that rate 
all human beings, by the mere fact of being human, would be 
sharing in Christ’s life. Moreover that sort of sharing does not 
involve any organic relationship like that of members to body or 
branches to vine. To have such a relationship there must be but 
one single life-principle, one source of vital energy which is at 
the same time in Christ and in us— something which we share 
with Him and which we derive from Him. Our physical lives do 
not come from Him — they come from our parents. The life we 
share with Christ is that other sort of life we discussed in the 
previous article — the supernatural life called grace. That is divine 
life. He has it by rights for He is God. We have it only by privilege 
for we are but human. But seeing that we are part of one organism 
with our Lord, like branches of a vine or members of a body, then, 
though only human, we do share His divine life. 


About the name of this organism -— it is St. Paul's terminology 
which has been taken into use (though a distinguishing adjective 
has become attached to it). ““You are Christ’s body,” says St. 
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Paul. But what is a body? What is it for? It is an organism | 


through which a person can express himself and work upon his 
environment; an organism which a person needs to use if his 


actions are to have any effect beyond, or outside of, himself. For | 


example: I am a human person, possessing human nature, body 
and soul. I am trying to express myself to you readers at this mo- 
ment. And I need to use my body to do it. I have to make my 
fingers actuate the keys of a typewriter in a manner decided by my 
understanding and reproduced in muscular action by the help of 
my memory (which are powers of my soul). Your eyes, parts of 
your living body, will (I trust) see the fruits of my typing, and 
your understanding will (I trust) abstract meaning from them 
and store the meanings away in your memory. Thus my person 
acts on your persons: through my soul-actuated body, by means 
of material things (typewriter, printing press, etc.) to your soul- 
actuated body, to your person. That is the human way. My body 
is thus the medium through which I express myself and act upon 
you; and it consists of the fingers which work these keys, of nerves, 
muscles, eyes, brain . . . and all these things are living with the 
one physical life of my soul. All these things together make up a 
body for me. 


Now once upon a time the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity 
desired to work among — to act upon — men. So, by the Incarna- 
tion, He took to Himself a human body and soul like ours, and 
used them to do His work among men. The most important of all 
His works was the offering of sacrifice on Calvary. As a result of 
this His body and soul became separated in death. But He joined 
them together again in the resurrection, and took them to heaven 
in the ascension. Then that body of His left the earth and was no 
more active among men. 


So if He intended, after the ascension, to do any more work 
among men, He must either bring that body back again (as He will 
do when He comes to judge men) or else He must use some other 
body. And, until the last judgment, He has chosen to do the latter, 
i.e., to make use of some other body. This time it is not a physical 
body like the one born of our Lady. It is, instead, that organism 
we have been discussing above — the one which St. Paul likens to 
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“LIFE TOGETHER” 


a body. It is the organism which consists of all those human beings 
who have been raised to a share in that divine life which belongs 
to Christ. They are very rightly called a body because, like a hu- 
man body, they all live as one organism vivified by one soul; and 
the resulting organism is the instrument of a person in expressing 
himself. This time the person is divine — the Second Person of 
the Blessed Trinity. (Incidentally the soul also is divine and is 
the Third Person of the Blessed Trinity — but that is not the 
point I am at present trying to make.) But this organism does 
for Him just what my body does for me. I am living in all these 
various organs which share my life; I act through them and they 
make up a body for me. So also Christ is living in all those men 
who share His life; He acts through them and they make up a 
body for Him. They are Christ’s body. 


They are not, of course, a physical body, animated by a human 
soul. Nor are they merely a moral body united only by a common 
purpose, such as “the governing body” of a school. It is a sort of 
body which has no exact parallel in the natural order. So it ought 
to have some other name, to show it is neither a physical nor a 
moral body. For about eight centuries Christian writers could not 
think of any name suitable for such a unique organism as this one 
in which Christ now lives and works among men. They just 
had to call it “‘the Body of Christ’’ and leave it to the context 
to make it clear whether they were talking about this unique body 
or about the physical body which had gone to heaven. But finally 
a writer called Ratramnus in the ninth century used the phrase 
“Mystical Body”’ to indicate the mysteriousness of this marvellous 
supernatural organism. And his phrase somehow stuck, and is in 
general use to this day. 


Let us take another look at this organism — the Mystical Body, 
as I shall henceforth call it. Let us see what it means for us. It 
means that, quite apart from the Blessed Sacrament (in which our 
Lord’s physical body — and blood and soul and divinity — are 
present though not in ‘‘usable’’ form) Christ is still with us. He 
“descended from heaven”’ in order to save and sanctify mankind. 
In Palestine, and by means of His physical body, He taught men 
and healed their ills; He adored His Father in prayer, and gave 
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Him supreme glory in the sacrifice of Calvary. And now He con- 
tinues those same activities, but He uses His Mystical Body instead. 
Hence He is no longer limited to Palestine and to the years B.C.4 
till A.D.32 (or whatever the correct dates may have been). He 
teaches and sanctifies men and prays and sacrifices to His Father 
throughout all places and all time. 


His Mystical Body (another name for which is the Catholic 
Church) is thus, in a certain manner, a prolongation of the Incar- 
nation. The Church is Christ still living and working amongst 
us. “Christ is the Head,”’ says St. Paul, ‘‘to which the whole 
Church is joined, so that the Church is His Body’’ (Eph. 1:22). 
The Church, of course, is also an organization of pope and bishops 
and clergy and laity. But we must see in it much more than that. 
The Church has a unity deeper than that of a school consisting 
of teachers and taught; or of an army consisting of commanders 
and commanded. Though the Church is indeed an organization, 
the even more important truth is that it is an organism; it is that 
organism which lives with the one life of Christ; it is a body; it is 
the Mystical Body of Christ! 


The present Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, has written a very 
beautiful encyclical about all this. Every reader of this article, if 
he really “‘means business’ and truly intends to learn what he 
ought to learn, should get a copy of this encyclical and study it 
most carefully. Here I propose merely to quote and to comment 
on a few sentences of outstanding importance.’ 


“The name ‘Body of Christ’ means more than that Christ is the Head 
of the Mystical Body; it means also that He, after a certain manner, so 
lives in the Church that she may be said to be another Christ” (n. 66). 

“Tt is Christ who baptizes through the Church, He who teaches, gov- 
erns, absolves, binds, offers, and makes sacrifice” (n. 67). 

“Our union with Christ in the Body of the Church . . . is very close 
indeed; it is so intimate that a very ancient and constant tradition of the 
Fathers . . . teaches that the divine Redeemer, together with His social 
Body, constitutes one mystical person, or — as’ St. Augustine expresses it 
—‘the whole Christ’” (n. 82). 


"Numbers refer to paragraphs in the edition (prepared for study club use) 
published by The America Press, 70 East 45th St., New York. 25 cents. 
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“LIFE TOGETHER” 


“Christ the mystical Head, and the Church, together constitute one 
new man, joining heaven and earth in the continuance of the saving 
work of the Cross. Christ, Head and Body, is the whole Christ” (n. 93). 

“No greater glory, no higher dignity, no honor more sublime can be 
conceived than that of belonging to the Holy, Catholic, Apostolic and 
Roman Church, wherein we become members of this one venerable Body, 
are governed by one august Head, filled with the one divine Spirit, nour- 
ished during this earthly exile with one doctrine and one Bread of angels, 
until at last we come to enjoy in heaven one everlasting happiness” 
(n. 107). 

From all this we can see that the acts of the Church in glorifying 
God and sanctifying men are the acts of Christ — of the ‘whole 
Christ’’ of whom we are privileged to be members. It follows that 
in these acts He sacrifices, praises God and sanctifies men through 
us — for He uses us as instruments. Hence when we worship God 
in our social capacity as members of the Mystical Body we are 
doing something which far surpasses our individual powers; for 
the worship we thus offer is the worship of Christ, the God-man, 
our Head of whom we are members. Any worship we can offer to 
God of ourselves is inadequate. But by reason of our incorporation 
into Christ we can “through Him and with Him and in Him” 
give to God the Father ‘‘all honor and glory’’ (as the priest says 
in the Mass). 

This belonging in the Body of Christ (or “‘incorporation,”’ as it 
is called) is the very basis of what we call “‘liturgy.”” The word 
itself we shall have occasion to discuss later. What I want to em- 
phasize here is the fact that it is only because of “‘incorporation”’ 
that there is any such thing as “liturgy.” And it is precisely be- 
cause we are all so incorporated that liturgy does concern all of us 
(and not just the clergy). The “liturgical movement” and all that 
it stands for is but a development in action of this fundamental 
doctrine of the “Mystical Body of Christ.’’ Understand that, and 
you have the key to everything in the realm of liturgy. Be ignorant 
of that, and all that is liturgy will seem to you just a sort of 
pernickety pottering with various aesthetic fads for which sensible 
practical people just haven’t got the time! 

And so, dear New Reader, I beseech you to spare no time and 
trouble to get a vivid grasp of this wonderful doctrine. It is the 
basis, not only of liturgy, but even of Christianity. Master it, 
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understand it, make it a part of your mental outlook, and you 
will be astonished how it will transform and enoble and lift up 
and vivify and gladden your whole faith. “‘Let us thank God. 
through His Son, in the Holy Spirit,’’ wrote St. Leo in a sermon 
quoted in the Christmas Office, “for He has made us alive with 
Christ, that we might be in Him as new creatures! . . . Be con- 
scious, O Christian, of your dignity! You are now made a sharer 
in the divine nature, so do not degenerate to merely natural stand- 
ards. Remember of whose Body you are a member!” 








ADDITIONAL NoTgE | 
Finally, I want to add a caution. The Holy Father reminds us that in 





studying this doctrine “we are dealing with a hidden mystery which, 





during our exile on earth, can never be completely unveiled, never alto- Ess 
gether understood, nor adequately expressed in human language” (n. 95). des 
Now he himself, in the course of some fifteen thousand words, had space 
in which he could express detailed qualifications of all sorts of statements = 
which I, in a short article, can give in the barest outline only. Hence, if mu 
there be any doubt of the precise sense in which I mean any particular / un] 
statement to be understood, it shculd be compared with the encyclical. ] 
A general principle against misunderstanding is that “any explanation of has 
this mystical union is to be rejected if it makes the faithful in any way Th 
pass beyond the order of created things, and so tresspass on the divine 
sphere that even one single attribute of the eternal God could be predicated Ma 
of them in the proper sense” (n. 94). ma: 
I draw attention to this for I am well aware that highly trained the- flue 
ologians would be able to pick holes in what I have written, saying that } cles 
this or that statement, as I have put it, does not exclude interpretation | My 
in some manner savoring of Apollinarism, Docetism, Sabellianism or other | ‘ate 
hoary old heresies. Maybe they’re right. But if I have to add to my state- | 
ments qualifying phrases designed to exclude all possibility of misinter- eae 
pretation, then the whole article would become hopelessly unintelligible, gan 
and as heavy and unattractive as the average textbook of theology. And . 
I’m not writing a textbook of theology —I’m attempting a “popular } _ fiec 
explanation” of a truth so deep that not even a theological pundit can ’ 
explain it fully. It is from this standpoint that the article should be 7 
judged. It will have achieved all I can hope for if readers have persevered, 1F 
in spite of the intrinsic difficulty of the subject, in reading thus far; and seon 
if the phrase “Mystical Body of Christ” has ceased to be to them mere | estar 
words, and has begun really to mean something — even if some of the | with 
notions be not so meticulously accurate as to satisfy professional theolo ~*~ 
gians. And, while I am about it, I may as well add that this holds, also, | The 


for all the remaining articles of this series. 
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OUR ATTITUDE TO NON-CATHOLICS’ 


N a very remarkahle book, produced on the occasion of the 
1942 Poona Theological Conference, Professor Marcus Ward. 
speaking of Christian experience, has these significant words: 
‘The Christian experience, however individual, is always at 
best a social experience. Indeed, as many modern writers are 

insisting, it is an ecclesiastical experience. God in Christ is known 
by the individual within the redeemed society. . . . It need cause 
no surprise that the recovery of the sense of the full Lordship of 
Christ which is so marked a feature of our generation is integrally 
linked with the rediscovery that Christianity is the religion of 
the Church — the Body of Christ and Beloved Community.’” 

The Methodist theologian goes on to quote Bernard Manning's 
Essays in Orthodox Dissent: ‘“The centuries are strewn with the 
dead relics of experiences which began as genuine, but which, be- 
cause men failed to discern the Lord’s Body and despised the Com- 
munion of Saints, ended in mere eccentricity and heresy, barren, 
unprofitable, flickering out.” 

During the last two decades this ‘‘rediscovery of the Church’’ 
has been a marked feature of most Protestant theology. L. S. 
Thornton’s The Common Life in the Body of Christ and E. L. 
Mascall’s Christ, the Christian and the Church are only two among 
many important theological works which have profoundly in- 
fluenced recent Anglican thought and given it an entirely new ec- 
clesiology based on the central doctrines of the Eucharist and the 
Mystical Body. Even outside Anglican circles, Lutherans, Calvin- 
ists, Methodists, and other Protestant divines have placed a renewed 
emphasis on the mystery of the Church, its nature, function, or- 
ganic and visible unity... . 

What is the Church? What is its essential function? Wherein 
lies its fundamental unity? How is the Christian body to grow 
“unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ’? In all 


"Reprinted from The Clergy Monthly (St. Mary's Theological College, Bur- 
seong, D.H.Ry, India), October 1950, where the article bore the title ‘‘Prot- 
estants in the Missions.’” We have omitted the paragraphs dealing expressly 
_ mission conditions; the main thesis of the essay is generally applicable. — 

D. 


"Marcus Ward, Our Theological Task. An Introduction to the Study of 
Theology in India. C.L.S., 1946, p. 107f. 
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the (contemporary) attempts at reunion the problem of ‘‘inter- 
communion”’ and the question of the Eucharist have held a central 
place. This new focussing of Protestant thought on the mystery 
of the Eucharist and its role in the building up of the Church is, 
for us Catholics, one of the most important features of the oecu- 
menical movement. 


At the same time, a double tendency seems to be at work in the 
reunion movement: on the one side, a desire of “achieving unity 
at all costs,’’ a desire inspired by the highest motives of charity 
and zeal, but often too humanly impatient of results and exposed 
to the grave danger of jeopardizing the dogmatic content of the 
Christian faith, of bringing about a unity which will be man-made, 
organizational rather than organic; on the other side, a deepening 
of theological thought, a renewed study and doctrinal reintegration 
of the great mysteries of the Church and of the Eucharist. The ear- 
lier oecumenical conferences may have been dominated by the first 
of these two preoccupations; the liberalism and moralism charac- 
teristic of 19th century Protestantism were still widely spread in 
theological circles. The more recent oecumenical gatherings have 
shown greater concern for fundamental dogmatic issues. 


Will Protestants find the solution of their oecumenical prob- 
lem? Will they rediscover the full meaning of the Church, the 
“Christian Communion” and the Eucharist? There is so much 
earnestness and prayerful expectation in their quest for unity that 
we may rightly hope that the Holy Spirit, who animates and 
gives organic unity to Christ’s Church, that Spirit whose powerful 
attraction they already so profoundly experience, will bring them 
back under His full guidance, “will teach them all things and bring 
all things to their remembrance.’’ For the One Church of Christ, 
which no negotiations or human efforts could ever create or re- 
create, the Church of the first Pentecost, by right and catholic solici- 
tude the Mother of all Christians, is ever waiting, interceding, and 
stretching forth her hands for her now “‘separated children.’’ Cath- 
olics indeed are praying for the full and visible unity of all Chris- 
tians with no less fervor than their non-Catholic brethren. . . . 

Many of those who have discovered Christ (through Protestant- 
ism) are still, like the disciples before Pentecost, ‘walking with 
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NON-CATHOLICS 


Christ,’’ listening to the sublime teachings of His sermon on the 
mount, won over by the charm of His sacred humanity, or if, 
baptized Christians, they already experience in faith the redeeming 
power of His passion and resurrection, still awaiting the full mani- 
festation of the Holy Spirit. The synoptic Gospels tell . . . a rather 
similar experience on the part of the disciples. The Acts, which 
have been called the Gospel of the Holy Ghost or the Gospel of 
the Church, lead us further into the mystery of that new life of 
the growing Church: no longer Christ with the disciples, but 
Christ in them, the Spirit of Christ informing His Body the 
Church. In the life and growth of the Jerusalem community we 
witness the life of the expanding Church, a corporate life, centered 
on “‘the breaking of bread’’ and under the leadership of Peter, the 
fascinating life of the Mystical Christ. This is the essentially 
Catholic experience of Christ and to this we, Catholics, must 
bring our separated brethren: from the individual experience of 
baptism to the plenitude of eucharistic life, from the individual 
surrender to Christ to His divine and mystical life in the com- 
munity of His disciples. . 


In many medieval churches it was the custom to keep reverently 
in the same tabernacle the Bible and the Eucharist, the written 
Word and the living sacramental Word. Since the first days of 
Pentecost, the Catholic Church has preciously guarded and faith- 
fully handed down to men Christ’s teaching and Christ's life. 
Peter and his successors have kept the words of Christ, ‘‘Feed my 
sheep’’ — pastors who keep the unity of the flock, feeding the sheep 
with that divine food entrusted to them, Christ’s words and 
Christ’s flesh. In that eucharistic community of the Church, men 
of all races have found that new unity by which the individual 
finds his supernatural integration into the Person of Christ, and 
the whole community is gathered into Christ’s Mystical Body. 
Conversion to the Church or reunion with the Church means 
much more than mere affiliation to a human organization: it means 
incorporation into a living Body, admission into that fold whose 
pastors still dispense today the words and life of Christ. 

Protestants, striving for oecumenical unity, must be brought 
to realize that only in the Catholic Church will they be able to 
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find that organic integration of all their spiritual riches and tradi- 
tions. There will be no danger there of a superficial and impover- 
ishing ‘“‘common denominator” type of unity. The various tradi- 
tions and aspects of Christianity, which today in their fragmentary 
and one-sided emphasis divide Protestants among themselves, will 
be reintegrated in the higher organic unity of the Catholic syn- 
thesis from: which all these centrifugal lines of development orig- 
inated but also separated. Lutherans, Calvinists, Anglicans, Meth- 
odists, Congregationalists can save, deepen and revitalize their 
respective original riches only in the Catholic Church: our role 
should be to show them this... . 


This kind of apologetics requires a sympathetic study of the 
great Protestant sects and traditions. In each case the Catholic 
apologist must find what are the central and most deeply cherished 
traditions and then he must show how, in the Catholic Church, 
these traditions are vitally preserved and organically connected 
with the whole Catholic synthesis. Only then will the Protestant. 
rightly attached to what he knows to be genuinely Christian in 
his sect, accept to consider the claims of the Church to be truly 
the Mother Church of all, and go beyond his own limits into the 
plenitude of Life that is in the ‘“‘Catholica.” 


Let the Catholic, honestly and fraternally, treat his Protestant 
brother as a man who, like himself, has been given in baptism the 
inestimable gifts of faith, hope and charity. Wilful heresy would 
deprive him of the faith he was given by God Himself; even ma- 
terial heresy prevents that supernatural faith from attaining the 
same whole and harmonious development which we Catholics can 
hope for under the guidance of the Church. Yet there are not two 
Christian faiths, one infused in Protestant souls and another in 
Catholic souls. Therefore, though their Creeds differ from ours 
and their faith remains partially undeveloped, this faith is that 
same infused theological virtue which we Catholics have been 
privileged to receive, their hope is the same as ours, their charity 
may be as truly supernatural and as profound as our own. They 
do not belong visibly to the Church of Christ, and this is a terrible 
loss indeed, both for them and for the Church, but they may be 
as well as ourselves the living “‘temples of the Holy Ghost’’ and 
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NON-CATHOLICS 


the brothers of Christ. As the Pope remarked in his encyclical 
Mystici Corporis, “‘they too are related in some way to the Mystical 
Body.” 

Conversion being a living growth into the fulness of Christ 
and His Church, the Catholic apologist must start from what is 
genuinely Christian already in Protestant experience and tradition; 
the work of grace through Catholic preaching and the work of 
grace in the Protestant’s soul thus being made to meet. A few ex- 
amples may be given to make this apologetical approach more 
clearly understood, though these examples in no way purpose to 
exhaust or even fully to delineate the task of the Catholic apologist. 

A Congregationalist has deeply realized the great Christian 
principle that ‘‘every member must exercise his gift for the develop- 
ment of the whole body.’’ The splendor of the Catholic liturgy 
or the Catholic doctrine regarding Church organization may have 
little attraction for him; he will think that these go counter to 
his basic Christian attitude. But tell him of Catholic Action and 
the essential role of the laity in. the apostolate and life of the 
Church, and he will be better prepared to see also the necessity of 
liturgy and Church organization for having first understood that 
every member of the Catholic Church has his special vocation and 
role. 


A Lutheran may not understand Latin piety or the 19th century 
Catholic apologetics, but the books of a Mouroux on the “‘per- 
sonal’ aspect of the faith, of an Adam or a Guardini on Christ 
and the Church will undoubtedly be more convincing for him. 
Insist on the traditional doctrines of grace and show him how, in 
the Church, Christ’s grace is extolled far beyond what he himself 
was conscious of. He may then understand how the Catholic doc- 
trine of merit and “infusion” integrates and transcends all that 
he valued in his own doctrines of “‘faith alone” and “imputation.”’ 

A Methodist will, with God’s grace, find more profit from read- 
ing a life of the Poverello (Wesley was, in many respects, so simi- 
lar to St. Francis) than one of St. Ignatius, from reading the 
Imitation than from studying St. Thomas. 

An Evangelical will find himself in immediate sympathy with 
the Christianity of an Abbé Godin, and the Mission de Paris will 
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convince him more than many theological arguments. Mersch, de 
Lubac, de la Taille will have an immense appeal for the Anglo- 
Catholic and dispel his prejudices based on a juridical or “‘political” 
misrepresentation of the Catholic Church. 


Is this mere policy or ‘‘captatio benevolentiae’’? If it were, it 
would not be worthy of an apostle: “‘My preaching was not with 
enticing words of man’s wisdom.”’ But the same Paul has spoken 
of the divine “‘pedagogy’’ which the apostle has to apply in bring- 
ing men to understand the fulness of the many-faceted splendor 
of the Christian Gospel: “‘I am made all things to all men that | 
might by all means save some. And this I do for the gospel’s sake 
that I might be partaker thereof with you.’’ Our various Protest- 
ant brethren have to be shown that for them to become Catholics 
means no disloyalty to those ideals which they have accepted be- 
cause of their Christian beauty. Conversion will always mean a 
death to something, an excruciating sacrifice; but through this 


cross and death they must know that it is the same Christ whom | 


they are going to rediscover in the fuller beauty of His resurrection 
and mystical life. Many are stopped on their way home to the 
Church because they wrongly think that, by becoming Catholics, 
they would lose some genuinely Christian values: it is for this 
reason, and only for this, that the Catholic apologist must show 
them how their ideals, values and traditions are all integrated 
(though not always emphasized or developed in the same manner, 
and at times found in a different context and different ‘‘spiritual 
climate”) in the Catholic tradition. 


* This apologetic approach, inspired by a constructive charity, 
may be more difficult and slower than merely controversial and 
negative apologetics. But . . . argument and controversy often do 
more harm than good. A false “‘irenism’’ which would tone down 
differences and reduce the dogmatic content of the faith, would be 
a grievous lack of charity toward our separated brethren and dis- 
loyalty to the Church; but, on the other hand, an impatient zeal 
which would not respect-—as God Himself does respect — the 
freedom and varied rhythm of growth of this supernatural life in 
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NON-CATHOLICS 


our brethren, could do ill service to the cause of Christ. ‘“‘Charity 
is patient, is kind...’ (1 Cor. 13:4).... 

There is still too much Catholic literature (and, alas, still much 
more Protestant literature) of a kind that makes impossible any 
sympathetic understanding. To give only one example: a little 
booklet, which has been spread far and wide, contains the follow- 
ing astounding statements: “If God had intended that man should 
learn his religion from the Bible, surely God would have given 
that book to man. Did He do so? He did not. . . . The Apostles 
never circulated a single volume of Scripture. .. .Would our divine 
Lord have left the world for 1500 years without that book if it 
were necessary to man’s salvation?’’ While each one of these state- 
ments might eventually be explained, this misrepresents the Cath- 
olic doctrine for the sake of controversy and will confirm any 
Protestant reader in his prejudice that Catholics do not care for 
the Bible. It would be truer to say that the Bible has occupied, 
throughout the ages, a place of honor in the Catholic Church, 
second only to that of the Eucharist, the whole liturgy being in- 
spired by it, the priests reading it daily for at least one hour, all 
our theologians and spiritual authors taking from it their direction 
and nourishment. If the Protestant does not come to realize that 
the Catholic esteems the Bible even more than he does himself, 
there will remain an insurmountable obstacle in the way to his 
understanding the role of tradition and authority among us. 


Beside these obstacles caused by lack of charity and misplaced 
controversy, there are many deep-rooted prejudices which it is more 
difficult to dispel. For several centuries we have not spoken the 
same theological language, and much in our preaching or writing 
sounds like downright heresy to our Protestant brethren. It is a 
sad fact, but true none the less, that with many Protestants, es- 
pecially with Baptists, Methodists, and other non-conformist 
groups, but also at times with Lutherans or Evangelical Anglicans, 
we have first to make them realize that we are Christians as well 
as Catholics. . . 


Once they are convinced that we believe as strongly as they do 
the central truths of Christianity, then they may be less prejudiced 
against us and listen with an open mind to our further explana- 
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tions. If they realize that Christ is everything for us as He is for 


them, our Marian devotion will no longer be suspect to them; 
if they know that the Mystery of Calvary is the center of our 
religious life, the Mass will be more intelligible to them. Our 
Catholic devotion and teaching are so much more complex than 
their own. We have first to insist on those great central things 
which they accuse us of having lost sight of or made secondary, 
then the whole Catholic teaching (every truth of which we hold 
with the same undivided faith) will become clearer to them because 
they will have disentangled the main outlines of its structural har- 
mony. This shows us also how much is required of the apologist: 
he must live profoundly his Catholicism and be a “‘contemplative”’ 
before being a “‘controversialist.’’ ““The Church stands more in 
need of witnesses than of apologists’’ (Pius XII)... . 

Catholics could often give the lead in matters of “‘adaptation’”’ 
because our Catholic philosophical tradition and our multiform 
riches in the matter of liturgy, sacramental symbolism, religious 
art, etc., make it easier for us to adopt all that is sound and rich 
in (other) traditions while elevating and integrating it in the 
Christian tradition. Many .. . Protestants are attracted by our 
spiritual and mystical tradition; we could help them greatly by 
making known to them our monastic tradition. . . . On this ground 
of “‘spirituality’’ Catholics and Protestants could, I fancy, find a 
meeting ground: lectures on the Carmelite mystics, or on the Chris- 
tian science of prayer, are not controversial and offer an excellent 
occasion to dispel prejudice. 

His Holiness the Pope has asked all Catholics to pray for the 
Protestants in mission lands. Let this prayer be first a prayer of 
thanksgiving: in spite of much scandal caused by the lamentable 
divisions among Christians, the Protestants in mission lands have 
considerably helped to prepare the way for the full establishment 
of the Kingdom. Our prayer will be also a prayer of reparation: 
for, together with our zeal for the faith, there has been so much 
that was, consciously or not, merely human in our rivalries and 
misunderstandings. Prayer for unity above all: that all may come 
to see the full and radiant beauty of Christ’s Church and join 
hands with us to work in brotherly fellowship and communion 
for building up the Body of Christ. P. FALLON, S.J. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 


THE MOTHER TONGUE: PRO’S AND FOES 


HERE are three Englishmen whom I regard as the spear- 
heads of the vernacular movement, all three of them 
sane, orthodox and well-balanced men. Fr. C. C. Mar- 
tindale, S.J., deserves first mention, since it was he, as 
far as I can recollect, who through a letter in the London 

Catholic Herald back in 1936 started the chain reaction. I have 
not followed him lately and don’t know where he now stands. 

The second of the English vanguard is our dear friend Donald 
Attwater, a layman, conscious of his sacred duties as a member 
of God’s “holy people’’ and an able and forceful spokesman for 
the laity. I know of no one who said more appropriate, reasoned 
and weighty things for more English in our liturgy than Donald 
Attwater. His address at the St. Louis liturgical week in 1949 
was in some ways a climax. 

The third man, a priest, is no more. He was Fr. Samuel Gos- 
ling of Alton, the real founder of the English Liturgy Society, the 
editor of the excellent English Liturgist, and a priest of many 
priestly achievements. That we lost him — and I think we Amer- 
ican Catholics suffered a real loss in his death — is a terrible blow 
to our timid and nascent movement. It is hard to think of anyone 
taking his place. Can a layman step into his shoes, or a religious, 
who would perhaps hesitate to involve his order by taking an 
exposed position like Fr. Gosling’s? Personally I send a lament 
like Jeremias’ to heaven and hope that, not a person perhaps, but 
an event will make up for this serious loss. 

I never met Fr. Gosling, but his style, his calm wit, his forth- 
rightness and his courage have deeply impressed me. I can’t write 
a eulogy, but, as one of his associates, I feel that I have a duty to 
do something in commemoration of this brave man and zealous 
priest. Hence this Tract. 

A Jesuit friend of mine sent me the November Clergy Review, 
containing an article by the celebrated writer and translator, Msgr. 
Ronald A. Knox, which, I am sure, would have found an apt 
reply, a thorough one, and a sensible one from Fr. S. J. Gosling, 
had he lived to read it. His answer, coming from a fellow English- 
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man, would have struck just the right note; the Monsignor moves 
with the grace of a leopard and by comparison I honestly feel as 
clumsy as, well, a dog, or rather underdog. But since the right 
voice is stilled for ever from the chorus on earth and relieved of 
vernacular and other passing questions, someone ought to answer. 
Or at least someone should point out a few things the author 
chooses either to ignore or to present in his own inimitable way. 


The writer makes it quite clear that he is not enthusiastic about 
liturgy. Now in view of his latest work on enthusiasm, this could 
mean that he is on our side, because we don’t care for that kind of 
enthusiasm either. I for one have always made quite clear that the 
sectarian, esoteric and elect kind of whispering and tiptoeing en- 
thusiasm for vestments, candle-lit vaults and archaic forms is not 
what anybody in the liturgical movement, outside the exhibits who 
always flock to fairs and markets, would consider as our cause. 


But the author may also have been using the common parlance 
of his age, as he often does, and could have meant that he does not 
care for the liturgy and much less for the liturgical movement. 
England may have problems I am not aware of: perhaps a miscast 
so-called liturgical movement that irritates our humorous author, 
who has the felicitous gift of laughing off his irritations and to 
expose the foibles of less intelligent fellow humans, unless he ig- 
nores them; so he may really have reasons to rise up and to stop 
such nonsense. If this sounds too personal, I can’t help it; the 
article is very personal. As a matter of fact, the Monsignor makes 
it clear that he personally, as a convert, has misgivings: “‘Only 
converts know what that is’’ — namely, the deadening effect of 
constantly repeated English phrases on the mind. He applies this 
broad statement to the liturgy only; how would he square it with 
prayers like the rosary, against which, fortunately, he utters no 
criticism? 

The author affirms repeatedly that he does not wish to take 
sides nor travesty the “‘liturgical’’ (quotation marks are his) point 
of view. It is an old oratorical device to say: ‘‘Of course, I know 
nothing about this and I have no intention to belittle it, but it is 
all wrong, or queer, or stupid.”” Every politician has used it. And 
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noves our author does it with superb insouciance. He states that he knows s 
el as what liturgy and liturgiology are, but he can’t find out from those 
right who speak in “‘low, earnest tones of it’” what they mean by liturgy. 
ed of | And it soon becomes clear that the people he has in mind are the 
swer. vestment-planechant-Vespers-and-Compline devotees. He finds 
ithor fault with the priests who don’t find out what the people want for 
ay. an evening devotion but who follow the rule: ““You must make 
them want to have Vespers and Compline, because those are the 
bout official prayers of the Church.” He asks: ‘What is the normative 
ould | principle behind all this; where does the must come in?” Well, 
d of | there are many things that could be said to relieve our confrere’s 
tthe } mind. First, I must assume of course that he has read Mediator Dei 
en- | quite carefully. He also has heard about the pleas of Pius X. Now 
not | it seems that some of the “must” comes in right there: at least 
who two Pontiffs set these things up as a goal of our efforts. Some of 


us may even be so simple as to ask the people to do it because it is 
“official.”” But I think, apart from obeying the Church with eyes 


pon ’ and ears shut tight, one look at Compline could tell us that it has 
one superior qualities as a prayer and that it is our sacred duty to mint 
cast this gold into change small enough for the “‘little ones’’ to handle. 
hor, Of course, it is easier to make up devotions all out of pennies, so 
1 to to speak; it’s sort of easy and effortless and most of us are too 
ig- busy to choose the line of major resistance. 
aap The article, a masterpiece in many positive and negative ways, 
the { starts out by telling us the story of a child who wanted and finally 
kes | got one of those colored bottles pharmacists have in their show- 
nly window, and then proceeded to do what any child would do: it 
of poured out the colored liquid and was left with a colorless bottle, 
his and probably threw that away too. We, the vernacularists, are 
ith supposedly doing just that to the liturgy, when we demand more 





-” vernacular. Because all the color of the liturgy lies — in its strange- 
ness, its ‘‘mystery’’ (the Lord help us, here it is again, that hydra 


ake killed so many times already), its foreignness. “It sounds like a 
int silly story,’ the writer adds; I am going to be as forthright as the 
Ww late Fr. Gosling and say: ‘It does.” It is, as we say in this part 
is § of the English-speaking world, a dead give-away. I am glad the 
nd honest Monsignor starts out in this fashion, because it saves the 
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reader a lot of time in discovering the author’s own idea of what 
the liturgy is all about. 


The minority of “‘low-tone, earnest’’ liturgists who object to 
having the liturgy compared to the window dressing of a pharma- 
cist and who have come out for vernacular cannot see what the 
advocate of an all-Latin liturgy (in order to keep it strange, awe- 
some, distant and “‘official’””) means when he writes: “If I were a 
liturgist, I should denounce the vernacular not for separating us 
from our fellow Catholics all over the world [but of course he 
suggests exactly that] but for separating us from the immemorial 
tradition which links us to the Catacombs.’’ Does he really sug- 
gest that what links us with those days is the Latin language? 
With Greek inscriptions at St. Sebastian’s on most of the martyrs’ 
graves? I am quite certain his pen must have slipped; because, 
surely, it is what lies behind the changing garment of words, in 
other words, the true realities, which link him with this past and, 
incidentally, also with his fellow Catholics of the Syriac, Arabic, 
Old Slavonic or German tongue, just as they link him with Christ 
and His Mother who probably spoke Aramaic and even perhaps 
a bit of Greek, but hardly Latin. 


“All we want is the Latin Mass translated into good, nervous 
English of our own day .. . you want, not an English translation 
of the Latin liturgy, but an English liturgy — something like the 
Anglican liturgy of 1549, but with the Pope’s name left in.” 
Well now, there is some truth and quite a bit of ‘‘dust in the eyes” 
in this statement. Maybe “‘nervous’’ is not meant to indicate the 
commonplace meaning we associate with it, but means nervy and 
forceful. But if it means what I fear it does, I beg to disagree. I 
think our nervous age needs a very calm liturgy, self-possessed like 
the Roman one — just as I think it better for an irritable person 
to avoid snivellers and to associate with people who use their hand- 
kerchief when in need of it. And as to the Anglican liturgy of 
1549 (to fake which is a crime, often committed by architects, 
decorators and writers who try to catch archaic atmosphere and 
folksy parlance), I know of no “vernacularist’’ who went beyond 
saying that the problem of vernacular in the liturgy is to find a 
translation that would match in modern English the dignity and 
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THE MOTHER TONGUE 


beauty of that of the sixteenth century. Between matching and 
faking there seems to be a world of difference. 


The author wants us to chase the devil (in the exorcisms) in 
Latin, because Satan understands that tongue and it wouldn't 
shock the non-Catholic witnesses: in other words, he is for con- 
cealing part of our faith before the profane and scorners. But then 
he refuses to have In paradisum englished because the one addressed, 
being dead, can’t hear it anyway. That is ‘“‘a new one on me.” Is it 
then possible for the deceased to hear it in Latin? The conclusion 
should rather be not to sing it at all. I personally would love to 
see this particular song well englished, because it expresses our 
triumphant faith and lifts the gloom of the sad procession moving 
out of the church to the cold and frightening grave. Nor do I 
feel that the “‘devil chasing”’ is really so prominent in the baptismal 
rite as to give bystanders the wrong impression. I pray and hope 
that Rome may relent enough in my own lifetime to let us chase 
the devil in strong and plain English words, where the people 
speak that tongue. I confess, I have not much hope, but I will 
continue to pray. The Monsignor has a right to know why we use 
the word “‘vernacular,”’ which is neither beautiful nor totally ade- 
quate. He might help us by suggesting a better one. To say that 
we in America want “English” in the liturgy would be an ambig- 
uous statement. Not only are we not English, but many of us are 
either by birth or extraction of Polish, Irish, German, French, 
Italian or other stock. Nor would it sound right to call for an 
“American” liturgy. So, faute de mieux, “‘vernacular’’ must do 
until such time as someone finds a better term, equally broad and 
cleansed of nationalistic implication. Besides, we have heard of 
strong parallel movements in other countries, like France, Germany 
and Austria — and this term covers them all. 


The English representative at the U.N. expressed the world’s 
frustration recently when he described the harangues of Malik and 
Wu as “‘upside-down truths.” The phrase is a useful one. Without 
in any way of course associating the Monsignor with these strange 
Martians from another, self-enclosed world, may I suggest that in 
some passages he too writes as if he had us,-the liturgists and their 
vernacular wing, “upside-down.” Is it historically true that Prot- 
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estantism lost the sense of the objective, the action character of the 
Mass, because it gave up Latin? How did the first Christians man- 
age to keep that sense while they were using their vernacular? And 
as to the Protestants: the German Lutherans lost the opus operatum 
— which they abhorred as unworthy of God — long before they 
gave up Latin at their ‘“Lord’s Supper.’’ John Sebastian Bach, a 
good, stern Protestant, wrote Latin masses for the people of the 
Protestant church where he was organist — not for prelates or 
monks in Bavaria, Florence or Toledo. The Lutheran cathedral in 
Luebeck had Latin services as late as 140 years ago— but no 
“sense of action.” 


If Latin, because it is a foreign tongue, reminds us of man’s 
littleness ‘‘more than any other ceremony” (sic) and of “God's 
transcendence,” what happens to the unfortunate bright boy who 
understands every word of it? If ignorance and reverence were 
interchangeable terms, I would campaign for Peruvian in the lit- 
urgy — except of course for the three scholars who know that 
language. For them, to be safe, it would have to be Languedoc 
patois. Isn’t it just possible, rather, that someone, after years of 
bored attendance at rapidly celebrated and whispered Masses and 
a somewhat casual attitude toward the mystery, would suddenly 
be struck by his own littleness and God’s transcendence on hearing 
(and understanding) the English words: “‘Right indeed it is and 
just, proper, and for our welfare, that we should always and 
everywhere give thanks to Thee, holy Lord, almighty Father, 
eternal God . . . Holy, holy, holy Lord God of hosts. Thy glory 
fills all heaven and earth’’? I feel that staling repetition is a real 
danger; in this I heartily agree with my confrere. But I think his 
method of avoiding staling by omission — because words not un- 
derstood are mere sounds to the hearer — is as procrustean as any 
I have heard of, and also directly opposed to the instruction of, 
e.g., the Council of Trent, to make the people acquainted with the 
actual meaning of the words and ceremonies, nay, familiar even. 
with the liturgy. 


“Liturgy ... precisely means duty of religious observance which 
binds you whether you like it or not, and for that matter, whether 
you understand it or not. It is a thing done.’’ Granted. But that 
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THE MOTHER TONGUE 


is certainly no argument against efforts to make the liturgy liked 
through better understanding. ‘“‘Or not’’ does not preclude effort. 

I hate to go over the same ground repeatedly: but who precisely 
are those extremists who want the whole liturgy in English? Must 
we say again and again that we are speaking of the Roman lit- 
urgy; and, if we take the Mass, we wish only that those parts 
which serve primarily for instruction and edification were in Eng- 
lish, with no textbooks needed. With Greek and Hebrew words 
and vernacular sermons already in the Mass, it seems hardly prob- 
able that any serious “‘vernacularist’’ would cry out in pain if the 
“people’s part’’ were in the common tongue, while the strictly 
sacerdotal part remained inaudible and in Latin. 

We do realize that this is a complicated thing. But it is com- 
plicated because of reasons inherent in the object. Why make it 
worse by fabricated complications? Granted that the Mass and the 
liturgy are encrusted with associations; but to whom? Do we all 
have to become historians and philologists first, before we enter 
this realm? If one of the living translators feels unable to render 
the liturgy adequately in English, we shall sympathize with him 
and admire his modesty. But somehow or other the epistles, 
gospels, psalms, prayers and prefaces are ““word of God”’ and as 
such bread of life for the multitudes. Neither Shakespeare nor Mil- 
ton, neither Dante nor Petrarch, neither Rabelais nor Montesquieu 
gave us adequate and useable translations of the Bible, and yet 
the Bible survived in inadequate translations. Those who are better 
judges than I even say that the Aramaic and Greek New Testa- 
ment is no “‘literature,’’ that the Old Testament and Homer or 
Vergil are far superior. In other words: the vernacular-in-the-lit- 
urgy movement's sole purpose of existence is not to match any 
kind of literature (although that might be nice), but to “‘make the 
people” like, want, live on and cherish the “Body sacramental’”’ 


of Christ. 
H. A. R. 
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TEACHING BAPTISM THROUGH SCRIPTURE 


LTHOUGH our school has official textbooks for Christian 
doctrine, they seemed to me to analyze the life out of religion 
and to need, at the very least, some supplementing. So | 

managed to get permission to teach the content as I pleased so long 
as the material was “‘covered;’’ and then I launched out into the 
deep. Baptism I planned for Lent, when the Church is teaching 
her lessons of regeneration. The many stories from the Old Testa- 
ment I presented, when I had the wit, through the sacramental 
lense. For does not the Church herself, with her mind an baptism, 
pray: ‘‘O God, who by the light of the New Testament hast made 
known to us the miracles wrought in earliest times . . .”” (collect 
of second prophecy, vigil of Pentecost). Thus,:-when scanning the 
missal, I caught at the epistle for Monday in the third week of 
Lent, that of Naaman the leper.’ The story, moreover, is lighted up 
in the gospel of that day, with the radiance of the New Testament. 
This became my central story of presentation, although the doc- 
trine learned from it attracted our momentary attention as it was 
faceted in the liturgy daily in that season. 


Now I could never recall my procedure step by step — the grace 
of the time certainly works wonders while one is doing the job! 
— but the result, measurable result, of course, was highly satisfac- 
tory. The interest of the high school students, both boys and girls, 
was great. They liked the story intensely when they saw it as a 
figure of baptism. I brought to their attention the stational church 
for that day, St. Mark’s, built by Pope St. Mark ‘‘who healed from 
the leprosy of unbelief by baptism’’ the Egyptians of Alexandria, 
and the appropriateness of placing the epistle of the Syrian Naaman 
against strong reminders of his oriental background. 


We read together the epistle, I from the Knox version, while 
they followed in their lenten or daily misals. The history once 
learned, I proceeded to its sacramental significance. We saw Naa- 
man as the unbaptized gentile, and Eliseus representing Christ (on 
this I was too cloudy, seeing him as a priest rather than Christ 
Himself). We saw the Jordan as the font, and likewise a foreshad- 


*The baptismal interpretation of this story seems to have been a regular part 
of the catechumens’ instruction from very early times: cf. St. Ambrose, De 
mysteriis 3, 16: ‘‘Let the lesson from the Kings that has been read teach thee 
Naaman was a Syrian... .”’ 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


owing of what was to happen there when Jesus would come to 
John. Here we looked at the institution of the sacrament, and I 
told them of a friend who had brought home from the Holy Land 
an earthen flask of Jordan water, bottled for use in baptism, a 
palpable link with Christ in its institution. That it is the power of 
God alone that can institute we realized in the light of the terror- 
struck King of Israel, who rent his garment: ‘Am I God, to be 
able to kill and give life, that this man hath sent to me, to heal a 
man of his leprosy?’’ As God alone can give natural life, so it is 
He alone from whom supernatural life derives. His power alone 
makes fecund with inward grace the outward sign of baptism. I 
missed the point, incredibly, that the Jewish maid who, like 
Greece, “‘led her captor captive,’’ is the Church; and the comple- 
ment of her (I think), the king of Israel, powerless to heal, the 
Synagogue. 


The institution of the sacrament, looked at in connection with 
the Jordan as font, kept our eyes on Christ, whose baptism we had 
recalled in the Epiphany season as one of the triple manifestations. 
Again we went over the main events of that story that was a prel- 
ude to His public life. (Right here I should have stressed the effect 
of baptism in deputing the baptized, now a member of Christ's 
Mystical Body, to increase that Body by his apostolate. I had 
treated this only through Fr. Ellard’s BCO Society — baptized, 
confirmed, ordained — and pointed out the role of the layman in 
the command: ‘Going, therefore, teach all nations, etc.’’) In 
Christ’s public life He had healed lepers, and in recalling this story 
studied earlier, I could have used effectively the gospel of the third 
Sunday of Lent, which highlights this healing, but I forgot com- 
pletely. 


Leprosy, of course, was seen as a figure of sin, original sin speci- 
fically here. We saw Naaman’s flesh restored to that of a little 
child, “‘born again,’’ as Christ told Nicodemus. The leper has a 
strong appeal, and I leaned heavily on a mission talk the students 
had heard earlier that year, describing the lepers on a Pacific island. 
A dramatic repetition of the missionary’s experiences seemed to 
arouse greater appreciation of the cleansing, life-giving effects of 
baptism. Particularly strong had been Father's application of the 
contagious effects of leprosy. Actual sin, too, was made evident in 
the figure of Giezi, who became “‘a leper white as snow.”’ Here, too, 
we realized that the gift of baptism cannot be bought. So too is 
this seen in Eliseus’ refusal of Naaman’s “‘blessing.”’ 


In characters familiar from ‘‘movies’’ and reading, we saw the 
effect of the in-pouring of charity, and how it diffuses itself into 
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the souls of others. We recalled Father Damien and ‘‘The Vision 
of Sir Launfal,’’ and I told them of the government leprosarium 
in Carville, La., where the Sisters of Charity, Christ’s members, in- 
corporated with Him by baptism, answered the call when no other 
nurses would go. All these actualize what true charity, the effect of 
Christening, really is. (It just occurs to me that Naaman’s question 
about continuing his service to his master, though directed at form- 
ing his conscience, indicated his intention to continue his aid and 
not to withdraw it. Charity is love of God and of neighbor. One 
should note also his charity in regard to Giezi, running back to 
meet him, and doubling the gifts he asked of him.) 


The renewal of baptism in ourselves we discussed. We noted that 
Naaman, whose flesh was renewed as that of a child, was cured 
only after he humbled himself (‘‘Unless you become as a little 
child . . .’’), that the proud resist grace. (Here, too, it would be 
good to point out that supernature is built on nature, that Naaman 
had developed his natural virtues. The fact that the Jewish maid 
wished for his cure shows she liked him, and his king also put 
himself out for the general of his army.) We compared Naaman’s 
weak faith in Eliseus’ directions to our own weak faith in our use 
of holy things, particularly to the use of holy water, the lustral 
value of which I accented. His humiliation we, likewise, applied to 
unbelievers who see no use in the ““mumbo-jumbo”’ of water and 
words. We looked briefly again at penance, here as a renewal of 
baptism, and recalled that in the story of the ten lepers studied ear- 
lier, one only returned to give thanks. I suggested a practice of 
saying an Our Father after confession in union with the tenth 
leper, in thanksgiving for the gift of penance — and I should add, 
baptism. 

The liturgy of Holy Saturday we studied in relation to baptism, 
and I urged attendance at the early morning services. We did this 
as near to the actual time as we could, that the grace of the time 
might be ours. Even though ‘“‘house-cleaning’’ of books, desks, 
and closets engaged us in the time preparatory to the Easter holi- 
days, this did not divert us from our theme; for we saw all this 
sub specie aeternitatis, as a practical participation in the liturgy, 
making ready for the blessing of Holy Saturday. I hope that some 
at least took the suggestion to help their mothers in this spirit. The 
girls —and the boys as well — were quite interested in their pur- 
chase of their new Easter clothes, and were more than pleased to 
learn that this, too, could be looked at in the same light, as a re- 
minder of the baptismal robe, and an external expression of joy 
at rebirth in Christ. I threatened to wear some flowered millinery 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


myself. We saw that the natural joy of spring with its resurrection 
of plant life and the new vigor felt in the body are the participa- 
tion of lower creation in the glorious resurrection of the Savior, 
with whom we are buried and with whom we rise to new life in 
baptism. So it was very fitting that Eliseus should have told Naa- 
man to “‘go in peace’ (the pax of Easter) “‘in the springtime of 
the earth.” 


The primitive practice of baptism on Holy Saturday, preparing 


for the reception of the Easter Communion, I told them about, 


stressing very particularly that baptism is the most necessary sacra- 
ment, but yet is but a preparation for the Eucharist, “‘the Sacra- 
ment of sacraments.’’ Our chief accent during the year on the 


| Eucharist was its effect of unity, and this corporateness with Christ 
' in the Trinity we saw begun in baptism. (Here, had I seen it, J 


should have pointed out Naaman’s preparation to offer true sacri- 
fice in 4 Kings 5:15, 17. Returned to his own country, yet he took 
with him two mules’ burden of earth, symbolic that the land of 
Israel was now his native land.) As Crashaw wrote of baptism: 
“Souls are not Spaniards ... ,"" we were agreed that baptism in- 
corporates, makes us one Body, be we white, or black, or yellow, 
or red, or American, Russian or Japanese. That Naaman was be- 
come one with Israel could, moreover, be pointed out in 4 Kings 
5:15 (creed), 5:18 (code), and 5:17 (cult). 


More mistakes, omissions and unsatisfactory correlations I made 
than those already indicated. The stupidest was my overlooking 
the possibilities for teaching the actual rite of baptism in the same 
framework as the rest. For this I had used the epic poem of Robert 
Holland, S.J., “Song of Tekakwitha,’’ which gives attractively 
a detailed account of the ceremony. That was effective, to be sure, 
but is not 4 Kings 1-4 telling us about the rites previous to re- 
counting the actual story of Naaman? (I hope to work this out 
for you some other time.) 


Another unsatisfactory correlation was that of the sacramentals 
used in baptism and deriving from the sacrament, which I did not 
integrate so effectively with the sacrament itself as I hope to do 
next time. True, we had become intimately acquainted with candles 
at Candlemas, when each brought one in and we lighted them, 
learned that they represent Christ, etc., and had a little ceremony 
such as that described in O.F. some time ago. “‘Lumen Christi”’ 
thus held significance for them. The idea of having the baptized 
child keep the baptismal candle was recalled. Already in the period 
of All Saints, we had had a project on patron saints and discussed 
Christian names. Incidentally, the idea of life from the water was 
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brought home to us by the long-term water shortage that struck 
the New York area at the time, and about which the newspapers 





gave graphic accounts. 


Speaking more broadly, America offers in her local history | 
great opportunities for illustrating man’s thirst for regeneration, | 
since our country has been a “‘promised land”’ for generations and 
even today is a new home where men can forget the horrors of 
concentration camp slavery and begin afresh. How the story of 
Noe’s ark as prefiguring baptism could be made to come to life in | 
and around Newark, gneand as a ‘‘new ark’”’ of hope by its pion- | 
eering Quakers! Or take, for instance, Connecticut, with its collec- | 
tion of biblically named towns. Or Pennsylvania, with its Phila- | 
delphia, Bethlehem, Paradise, New Hope, Nazareth, and other | 

laces whose very names indicate nostalgia for “‘Sion.’’ Our Civil , 
ar stories, too, about slavery, about the underground railways | 
that freed the Negroes, etc., could well be tied up with the story 
of Moses leading the Jews from Egypt to the Promised Land. 
There are precious possibilities in this story for making baptism 
alive here and now. Already the plaintive strains of ‘‘Go down 
Moses . . . go down Moses . . . go down Moses . . . go down | 
Moses into Egypt-land. . . . Set my people free’’ awakens scores of ! 
ideas of presentation. 
SISTER JORDANA | 


IN THE HOME 


AVE you ever made a candle? Have you and your family ever 
really appreciated light? Have you ever thought about it and 
talked about it together? Our homes and schools as well as 

our theatres are actually built on the great white way, but we sel- 
dom think about it. Even the chubby finger tip of our three-year 
old can cause a blaze of brilliance in her own little room greater 
than a fairy princess dared hope for. Because we have so much 
and take it all for granted we shall neither understand God, the 
Author of Light, nor His three great feasts of light. 


Christmas, Epiphany and Candlemas are the three blessed beacons 
of the Christmas season. Each one in turn flashes God’s brightness 
to a world in darkness. Each one in turn is greater in intensity and 
spreads its comforting ray further and further. Each one proclaims 
that God, Light of true Light, has come to live in our midst first 
to Jew, then to Gentile, and then to the universal Church. Now 
we no longer live in darkness of spirit. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


The family can come closer to a realization of these tremendous 
implications by three very childlike, simple, dramatic acts — each 
one a way of living the liturgy in the home. Yet we are not play- 
acting, for God knows we, His children, learn best by sense exper- 
ience. 

On the first Sunday of Advent we plunged our dinner table in 
darkness and then lighted but one candle of the Advent wreath. 
Do you know how little light one candle gives? Yet that is all 
many families, perhaps, even the Holy Family, ever had. I remember 
the first year Christine experienced this darksome dinner, she 
began to cry and fuss. She was a modern baby and didn’t want to 
hunt for her peas and carrots. The older children soon calmed her 
fears and promised more light with each succeeding week. 


It is strange to hear your own girls and boys explaining the 
liturgy. Sometimes they say things more succinctly than an adult. 
“When Jesus comes at Christmas,” they explained to Christine, 
“there will be a great light — not only the four candles on the 
wreath but His birthday candle too. There will be a star bright 
enough to bring three kings to Jesus, and finally we shall all have 
candles to carry when He is taken to the Temple — because God 
loves light, God is light.” 


His birthday candle was the first visible sign of Christ with us 
in the new ecclesiastical year. We had decorated a large white candle 
with a symbol of the Virgin and Child and the text, “‘A child is 
born to us.’’ We used powdered show card colors, mixed them 
with a little water plus some soap for a binder. In fact we used a 
bar of soap for a pallette. It was only a symbol, you will say, 
but sometimes a symbol can speak more truly and forcibly than 
words about a truth as tremendous as the Incarnation. Children 
do not need too much explanation. Even Wordsworth sensed 
their quickness to understand the ways of God. ‘‘Heaven lies about 
us in our infancy,’’-and Christ is often closer to our children than 
He is to us. All that is needed is a reminder of His presence and 
this they find in the light of the Christmas candle. 


On Epiphany the light had grown to a star of splendor and 
glory. We have made all kinds of stars in our family workshop, 
from solid brass to filmy glitter. Last year a very realistic planet 
hung over our dining room mantle where Jerusalem was recon- 
structed of shining tin cans and bright new bread pans. And the 
star, I forgot to tell you, was a large jello mold. Only the grown- 
ups teased me about my star. To them it looked like everything 
from a pipe-fitter’s dream to a vision of Fatima. But to the children 
it was real, and the three kings came in answer to its call. 
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Finally on the feast of the presentation of Christ in the Temple, 
we put the light of Christ into our children’s hands for them to 
carry still further into the world. The Church has never been re- 
luctant to place her destiny in the hands of the rising generations. 
It was once the custom at Candlemas for her to give each of her 
members a blessed candle to hold high and bear forth to his home. 
It was a beautiful sign of our lay priesthood and its apostolate in 
action. Now the blessed candles seldom get beyond the altar boys 
who are wondering whether to turn right or left before they blow 
them out. 


Because the ceremony has died of disuse in many places, because 
we want our family to appreciate the great gift of light as a sign 
of God’s presence, because we all must have continual encourage- 
ment to carry Christ’s light of revelation to the Gentiles on the 
feast of Hypapante (Candlemas), we meet God first at Mass and 
then we meet Him again in our homes in the soft glow of candles 
relighted and carried far.’ 

FLORENCE BERGER 


IT CAN BE DONE 


COMMON experience of retreat masters is the tremendous 
appeal which the plenary indulgence at the end of a retreat 
has for the faithful. Many directors point out to the people 

that a sincere reception of the sacrament of penance during the 

retreat has wiped away entirely all the eternal guilt which may 
have come to them through mortal sin, and that the plenary in- 
dulgence takes away every vestige of temporal punishment which 
might still have remained to them. This two-fold purification is 
really analogous to the effects of baptism. Hence an additional 
reason for closing retreat with a renewal of baptismal promises. 

In nearly every retreat that I have given in recent years, I have 
capitalized on this analogy, and externalized its reality by re- 
enacting the two ceremonies which conclude the conferring of bap- 
tism: I have actually conferred the white garment, and placed in 
the hand of the retreatant the lighted candle. The prayer said for 
the garment fits perfectly, and the words of the prayer for the 
candle can very aptly be changed to read: ‘’. . . so keep your retreat 

If you want expert help in planning a Candlemas ceremony in your parish. 
home or group, there is a new feastday publication called Candlemas compiled 
by the Grailville School of the Apostolate, Loveland, Ohio. In it you will find 
songs, prayer and readings suitable for this beautiful day of lights. The price 
is $1.00. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


as to live without blame. . .’’ In retreats to girls or women, a white 
veil or scarf was used. There are always many such around any 
convent! In the case of open retreats to boys and girls together, 
I have used the veil for the girls and the candle for the boys, and 
had them come up two by two. I must confess, however, that this 
has never been tried for boys alone. I intend to try it even for 
them, some day. With what success, I will let you know. It has 
proved very effective as a dramatic closing, and also very instructive 
of the effects of baptism and penance. 


OUR COVER DESIGN 


T. Peter in his First Epistle had stated: ‘“The patience of God 
waited in the days of Noe, while the ark was building. In that 
ark a few, that is. eight souls, were saved through the water. 

Its counterpart, baptism, now saves you also’”’ (3:20f.). Quite 
rightly, therefore, Noe and the ark as a type of baptism is simply 
taken for granted in the liturgy and tradition. The story is told 
in Sexagesima week, i.e., in the season preparatory to the baptismal 
day of Easter; and again in the second prophecy of Holy Saturday. 
The preface of the blessing of the font says clearly: ‘“Who by 
water didst wash away the crimes of a guilty world, and by the 
pouring out of the deluge didst give a figure of regeneration, that 
one and the same element might in a mystery be the end of vice 
and the beginning of virtue...” 


Noe, author of the first covenant with God, is the figure of 
Christ, author of the definitive alliance which was sealed by His 
resurrection and in which we share by baptism. (This, perhaps, 
is the explanation of St. Peter’s references to the number 8, in both 
1 Pet. 3:20 and 2 Pet. 2:5: the eighth day is the day of Christ's 
resurrection, Sunday, and therefore the day of Christian regenera- 
tion through baptism. This was a chief reason for the octagonal 
form of some of the ancient baptisteries.) Noe was the one “‘just 
man” from whom all subsequent men were understood to descend, 
as Christ was the “Just One’’ from whom the new race takes its 
origin by grace. The dove, carrying the olive branch of reconcilia- 
tion, was understood by the Fathers, as might be expected, to rep- 
resent the Holy Ghost who likewise descended on Christ at His 
baptism. Scripture itself does not mention the ark as a symbol of 
the Church; but already Cyprian makes this obvious application 
(he speaks of persons entering the new ark, the Church, by bap- 
tism), and it has been repeated times without number ever since. 
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The theme of Noe and the ark was a favorite one in catacomb 
painting. There too it symbolized baptism, more particularly with 





reference to its being a pledge of our future bodily resurrection. 
Incidentally, the proportions of the ark and Noe are very similar 
in those paintings to what Mr. Kacmarcik has in our design. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


| 
UR Contributors: — REV. JEAN DANIELOU, S.J., of Paris, | 
is a theologian of international stature. Sheed and Ward | 
published his Salvation of the Nations last year, and his | 
Mystery of the Advent has been announced by Newman Press. He | 
lectured at the 1950 Notre Dame liturgical summer school; our 
essay embodies one of those talks, slightly abbreviated. (His fre- 
quent references to St. Ambrose’s De sacramentis and De mysteriis 
recalls the precious booklet by Herman Franke, Lent and Easter, 
the Church’s Spring, formerly sold by the Liturgical Press but 
now unfortunately out of print, in which the author interprets 
the baptismal message of Lent in the light of those two works.) 
— FR. CLIFFORD HOWELL, S.J., is the master-popularizer of the 
liturgy in England. His address: Rugby, Warwick. Copies of the 
services constituting his Layfolk’s Weeks can be had from the Pio 
Decimo Press. 


+ 


In our January issue we told of the sermon-outlines for 1950 
of the Superior diocese, based on the liturgy. We are happy to add 
that the Milwaukee archdiocese has the same topic this year. 

e 


St. Catherine Library and Bookshop of Green Bay, Wis. (the 
focal point of a lively family apostolate) offered a three day 
“Christmas Course’ from December 29 to January 1, for young 
people and married couples. Theme of the meeting was the liturgy 
of the Christmas season and the lay apostolate. It included the full- 
est daily participation in the holy Sacrifice and divine office, lectures. 
discussions, work projects, family-style recreation, and practical 
suggestions for personal and parish undertakings to build up the 
Christian community spirit. 


Mrs. Berger’s essay on liturgy in the home finds a companion 
piece in the December issue of Blackfriars, in which Fr. Desmond 
Chute reminisces about Eric Gill: “It was during the first world 
war and the Rosary had just been said in the Gill's living-room 
kitchen on Ditchling Common. In default of a chapel, Compline 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


was sung nightly in this long low candle-lit room. At one end 
two candles burned beside a crucifix on the mantel-shelf, at the 
other a stone niche flush with the whitewashed wall enshrined a 
small figure of Our Lady suckling the divine Child; lights and 
shadows flickered around their feet from a wick floating in a bowl 
hollowed out of the same stone. Between these two focal points of 
light, members of the families and of the workshops, guests and 
friends, stood on either side of the refectory table so as to form 
two choirs. Eric acted as cantor or maybe one of the girls... . 
Later on, Compline came to be chanted in one of the new work- 
shops and finally in the Guild Chapel. But neither the shadowy 
resonance of the lofty shop nor the quietude of the white chapel 
ever recaptured quite the same spontaneity of intimate absorption 
in the Church’s twilight prayer is transfigured nightly that cottage 
kitchen.’’ Readers of Gill’s Autobiography will recall that it was 
his experience of the chanted liturgy at Mont César Abbey at 
Louvain that finally moved him to become a Catholic. The home 
liturgy in the Gill household also included reading of the Martyr- 
ology of the next day by the head of the family at the evening 
meal — followed by a discussion of the relevance of the account 


to their own lives. 
. 7 


Another account of how the liturgy can be echoed in the home 
will be found in the best-selling Story of the Trapp Family, by 
Maria Augusta Trapp (J. P. Lippincott Co.). Almost every chap- 
ter contains descriptions of religious practices inspired by the 
Church year and its seasons and feasts. And it all sounds so per- 
suasively common-sense and desirable. The Baroness tells a good 
story. (Incidentally, the book is admirably suited for refectory 
reading in religious communities; we know, from experience. It 
definitely helps to make the common meal a pleasant event, an 
occasion of good fellowship in the Lord — which the meal, even 
on fast days, is supposed to be.) 


¢ 


“In Sacred Heart Parish in Dodge City, Kansas, Father Aloysius 
Wilmes after two weeks taught the people to sing the high Mass. 
For twenty minutes after the October devotion each evening there 
in church the congregation practised the chant and sang the high 
Mass one Sunday and the following Sunday sang supremely well 
in honor of Christ the King.”’ 

. 

The above quotation is from the December Living Parish (Pio 

Decimo Press, Box 53, Baden Sta., St. Louis). The same issue 
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describes the blessing of its new shop headquarters by Msgr. Helil- 
riegel, and continues: ‘‘It is open to visitors every afternoon. We 
pray the Hours of the Church in Latin or English, full or short- 
ened form, according to who takes part, and we hope to work only 
for Christ’s kingdom there, not ambition or commercialism. As the 
prayer of the Church for the occasion says: ‘employing our voca- 
tion to the glory of God, and our fellowmen’s welfare’.’’ Such 
indeed has been the program of Pio Decimo Press since its begin- 


ning, and we can be grateful to God that such ventures in faith | 


exist, and more especially, that they are in the service of the litur- 
gical movement. 


. 


A major objective of the liturgical movement is a fuller partic- | 


ipation in the official prayer of the Church; this needs realization, 
more especially, in communities of religious who by their very 
vocation represent the Ecclesia Orans, but the vast majority of 
whom have little if any acquaintance with the breviary. In fact, 
their community prayers are often of such length that the religious 
have less opportunity to pray the divine office than if they had 
remained in the lay state. We have reported previously how the 
hierarchy of Germany solved the problem: they secured permission 
from the Holy See to have communities not bound to the full 
breviary adopt an abbreviated divine office in the vernacular (much 
like our Short Breviary). It is interesting to note that the problem 
also came up at the international congress of religious orders and 
congregations at Rome in early December. The London Catholic 
Herald of Dec. 8 thus summarizes the talk of Fr. Reginald Omez, 
O.P.: ““There has been great progress among the laity in under- 
standing and following the sacred liturgy, with frequent use of the 
missal at Mass. Many recite the whole or parts of the divine office, 
preferring this form of oral prayer to the more sentimental forms 
of devotion. A return to these truly Christian forms of oral prayer 
is desirable among religious communities. Long night prayers 
should be avoided in the communities. They might be replaced by 
shorter but more substantial prayers.’”” The suggestion is all the 
more significant because the congress was convened to discuss re- 
forms in the interest of a more effective apostolate. 


To forestall misunderstanding, we wish to state emphatically 
that we don’t think the recitation of the breviary in Latin by per- 
sons only slightly acquainted with that language is a reasonable 
goal. (We were happy to learn, recently, that two Benedictine 
motherhouses in this country are now praying the divine office in 
English.) Rather, we would personally welcome permission for 
the office in the mother tongue for priests. Even after eight years 
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of Latin in school, and even with the new psalter, Latin still re- 
mains a serious obstacle to intelligent and devout prayer to very 
many of us. Rev. John A. O’Brien of Notre Dame University 
reports in the December Priest: ‘“The number of priests who 
earnestly hoped and prayed that the Church would make such a 
change to enable them to say this prayer (the divine office) in 
English so that it would be a real lifting of the mind and heart 
to God instead of the mechanical movement of the eyes and lips 
generally exceeded 90 percent of all the parochial clergy whom 
I have heard discuss the matter’ (p. 955). 


* 


Grailville has offered new proof of the breadth of its apostolic 
vision by instituting a program of lay missionary training. The 
Grail in Holland has already sent out nearly fifty trained lay work- 
ers in teams of three to nine members to Indonesia, New Guinea, 
Pakistan, etc. In January of this year, a School of Missiology was 
opened at Loveland, Ohio, for American young women who wish 
to serve in the mission fields; a parallel Oriental Institute is in- 
tended for students from the Far East who will be trained to work 
as lay apostles among their own people. The need of such work 
by the laity in mission lands is obvious; and so are the qualifica- 
tions of Grailville to give adequate training in an understanding 
of the Church’s catholic and sanctifying role in the world of today. 
The project deserves full support. 


+ 


The second national Liturgical Week of Italy, held at Salerno 
in the fall, attracted six members of the hierarchy and over 150 
priests. Among the speakers was Fr. Bugnini, editor of Ephemerides 
Liturgicae, who summarized the conditions indispensable for active 
and intelligent participation of all the people in the sentence: 
“Make them see, make them understand, make them act, make 
them live the Mass.’’ Special attention was directed to help the 
official diocesan liturgical commissions, instituted as a result of 
Mediator Dei (n.109), and well represented by delegates at the 
meeting. It was stressed that these commissions had a dual func- 
tion: to remove abuses and, positively, to promote Christian piety 
and liturgical life in the diocese (and not merely to decide questions 
of church building, decoration and music). This would entail in 
the concrete: 1) the furthering of liturgical education in all par- 
ishes; 2) the study of how liturgical efforts could be realized in 
specific local conditions; and 3) a systematic, graduated program 
wi introducing better liturgical practice, beginning with the holy 

acrifice, 
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“You've Been Going to Mass for Years — But Do You Under- 
stand It?” This was the eye-catching, full page headline in a recent 
issue of the Boston Pilot. The story and pictures told of an experi- 
ment in Mass-explanation at St. Paul’s Church, Cambridge. Four 
Sunday afternoons were devoted to a ‘‘dry Mass” at an altar facing 
the people, with Fr. William Leonard, S.J., commenting from the 
pulpit, and Theodore Marier leading the congregational singing. 
“As often as possible during these demonstrations, the congrega- 
tion took part, sometimes reading, sometimes singing. Bolstered 


by the choir and the well-trained school children, people were giv- | 
ing vigorous vocal expression to their fast-growing idea of action | 


in sharing. ‘Active participation’ was coming out of the slogan 
class into the clear light of thought and significance. The audience 
was getting something it really wanted; proof of this was evident 
in the atmosphere of watchful attentiveness — something preach- 
ers and teachers must dream about.’’ The meaning of the offertory 
was visualized in a procession in which some of the faithful 
brought bread and wine to the altar, and in another in which they 
brought the tools of their trades or professions; this was followed 
by a spiritual evaluation of the present-day money collection. A 
similar demonstration took place at Our Lady of the Presentation 
in Brighton. Crowds packed the church. Because of the eager re- 
sponse to the program, plans have been made to repeat it in various 
sections of the diocese. 


* 


Conception Abbey Press has just issued another “‘leaflet pro- 
gtam,’’ A Lenten Devotion for the Family. The growing popular- 
ity of their Christmas Eve Program for the Home has suggested 
another of the same general arrangement for the lenten season. It 
consists of 1) a hymn: the notation given with the words; 2) a 
reading: Isaias’. prophecy of Christ’s passion (Is. 53:2-10); 3) 
Psalm 90, the Church’s lenten prayer; and 4) a concluding collect. 
Besides use in family circles, this devotion could well spread the 
lenten spirit via its use in school rooms, at sodality meetings, and 
even as a part of the lenten service in parish churches. Price, 100 
leaflets for 90 cents. 


¢ 


Good, Bad, and Different: — ‘“‘When benighted souls like my- 
self, a convert from the Episcopal Church, come into the Catholic 
Church they do not come because they are tired of praying together 
in a language which they understand. . . . They come for many 
reasons, but when they come it is not because of the way Mass is 
said in the average Catholic church. It is in spite of it. Protestant- 
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ism is supposed to glorify the individual beyond all ane. and 
it is true; but it is ironic that in Protestant churches people pray 
together, and it is in the Catholic Church at the usual low on. 
that the people sink back into themselves, each alone, each praying 
or not praying in his own way, each following or not following 
the sacrifice in his own way. Truly this is a case of being infected 
by the very thing that we abhor, the thesis that man does not 
need a mediator, does not need priests, does not need a liturgy, does 
not need the support of his fellowman, but can reach God per- 
fectly well alone within his own heart and mind, alone and un- 
aided’ (JOHN C. CORT, in The Commonweal, Jan. 5, p. 324). 

— ‘The real danger nowadays for Christians is not to think 
themselves too much priests and too little laity. On the contrary, 
it is to think of themselves as completely worldly and in no way 
consecrated” (REV. PAUL DABIN, S.J., in Le Sacerdoce royal des 
Fidéles dans la Tradition ancienne et moderne). 


COMMUNICATIONS 


VOLUME XXvV, NO. 1 


To the Editor: —“‘Why Worship?” by Rev. Clifford Howell, S.J., should 
have been in Vol. I, No. 1. Articles like this would greatly benefit the 
ordinary reader and increase the number of subscribers. 


Minn. Rev. A. 


. Congratulations on the new cover. Beautiful. And the contents 
are good too, especially Howell. And whatever anyone says, the man is 
a real genius, and that sort of thing does belong in O. F. It gives me 
the courage to introduce it beyond the select group of local subscribers 
—although it is still hard to compete with comic books. 

No. Dak. Rev. R. 


. The Kacmarcik cover is splendid; especially since during the last 
year’s parade of fowl across the cover, I was never quite sure whether 
I was receiving the Church’s most significant review or the Poultryman’s 
Journal. Fr. Howell’s articles will make it possible for me to give the 
magazine itself to my high school hooligans, instead of just its ideas. 
Congratulations to O. F. on its jubilee. And to the cover artist. And to 
Fr. Howell. And to all the editors. And to you. 

Illinois Rev. W. 


. Congratulations on the new cover. I read with interest your para- 
gtaph of explanation. One thing however puzzled me, namely the last 
sentence, in which you interpret the male figure in the Priscilla catacomb 
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fresco as being a figure of Balaam, discarding the opinion of Wilpert and 
others who held it to be the prophet Isaias. Unfortunately the new Enci- 
clopedia Cattolica is not available to me. Could you give me the gist ot 
the reason for this new thinking? And could you also give the publisher’s 
name, volumes, and price? 

St. Ambrose College Rev. E. M. Caticu 


Davenport, lowa 


Epiror’s Norte. Fr. Engelbert Kirschbaum, S.J., professor of history of 
art at the Gregorian University and a leading archeologist in Rome today, 
writes in the Enciclopedia under the heading “Balaam”: ‘“‘Balaam is the 
only prophet who speaks of a star (orietur stella ex Jacob). Isaias speaks 
occasionally of the light, but never of the star. It should also be noted 
that on the marble slab of Severa in the Lateran Museum, the star is that 
of the Epiphany; now it is precisely Balaam, and never Isaias, who is 


cited by the Fathers when there is question of the Epiphany. A similar | 


scene is also met with on some of the Christian sarcophagi. And there is 
furthermore another pictured representation in the cemetery of Ss. Mar- 
cellinus and Peter, in which the prophet Balaam is shown pointing to the 
star.” Publishers of the Enciclopedia Cattolica: G. C. Sansoni, Via 
Gaeta, 12, Rome. It is to consist of eleven volumes, ten of text, and one 
of indices. Subscription price: half leather, 110,000 lire; cloth, 99,000 
lire (about $185.00). 


BOOK REVIEWS 


CATHOLICISM. A Study of Dogma in Relation to the Corporate Destiny 
of Mankind. By Rev. Henri de Lubac, S.J. Translated by Lancelot C. Shep- 
pard. Longmans, Green and Co., New York. 1950. Pp. xiv-283. Cloth, 
$3.50. 


How interesting can the teaching of religion, the sharing of concepts 
sublimely abstract, be? Jesus answered the question definitively. He taught 
truth in such a way that, whether accepted or rejected by the hearer, 
it could never be forgotten. And after Him, those other prophets who 
had preceded Him. “What, has my arm grown shrunk and shrivelled,” 
the Lord God asked through Isaias, “‘lost its power to save? Have I strength 
no longer to set men free?” (50:2) In the same tradition, though unin- 
spired, were our Fathers in the faith who could write in the manner of 
Gregory of Nazianz, extolling the miracle of redemption: “. . . minute 
drops of blood making the whole world new, working the salvation of 
all men, as the drops of fig-juice one by one curdle the milk, re-uniting 
mankind, knitting them together as one” (Orat. 45, c. 29). 

A book on Catholicism from such a triple font is sure to be living 
water. The author, by his insights, has given us a work that sparkles as 
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it plays before the delighted eye of faith. It was first published in France 
in 1938. Certain clarifications have been made since that time (though 
previous to the 1947 French edition that was the basis of this translation) 
that reveal the pardonable inaccuracy of a dozen years ago, if not of yes- 
terday. Thus, although passing notice is made of Mystici Corporis, the 
text still runs: “The Church, without being exactly co-extensive with 
the Mystical Body, is not adequately distinct from it” (p. 28). An other- 
wise excellent chapter on “Salvation through the Church” is marred by 
reference to the “invisible Body of Christ” (presumably all whom the 
grace of His Spirit influences) and a weak refutation of soul-of-the- 
Church theories, unsupported by dogmatic sources. The terms are re- 
grettable, for no one outdoes the author in his Catholic certainty that 
all salvation is through the Church if not precisely in it. 


The most satisfying thing about de Lubac is his bigness. Like Christ 
he has a passionate concern for all men. He wrestles with the dark 
angels of most formidable stature; he provides the refreshing assurance 
that the patristic giants have done the same, “ages slain.” The unity of 
the human family absorbs him. No less do the questions of God’s self- 
revelation in history and of a predestinate Church. His use of the Fathers, 
early Church writers and scholastics shows that not all development of 
doctrine has been good, for certain tremendous Christian emphases have 
been shifted or obscured to our loss. 


Augustine wondered who had set the limits of charity in Africa. 
Maximus saw us rending each other like wild beasts once our human 
nature had been shattered in a thousand pieces by sin. Through Christ’s 
sacramental body, the fragments of His Mystic Body are to be gathered 
into one. Who would not thrill to a Christianity so grandiose in con- 
cept? De Lubac’s achievement is that he shows it synonomous with 
Catholicism. G. S. S. 


JESUS CHRIST. His Life, His Teaching, and His Work. By Rev. Ferdinand 
Prat, S.J. Translated from the sixteenth French Edition by Rev. John J. 
Heenan, S.J. The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee. 1950. 2 vols. 
Pp. 1132. Cloth, $12.00. 

It is sufficient to note the author of this latest life of Christ to indicate 
its excellence. Since its appearance in 1908 Father Prat’s Theology of St. 
Paul has been the one really great work on the great Apostle. And since 
the publication of Jesus-Christ, Sa Vie, Sa Doctrine, Son Oeuvre, this, his 
second monumental contribution to a more profound appreciation of the 
New Testament, has passed through 16 editions in less than that many 
years. Pére Lagrange, himself the author of a top-ranking two-volume 
biography of Jesus, called Prat’s, “the best life of Christ in existence.” 


To point out along general lines the character of Jesus Christ, His Life, 
His Teaching, and His Work, one may compare it to Ricciotti’s Life of 
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Christ, to which it bears a closer resemblance than to any other available 
work on the Gospels. However, being in two volumes, more items can be 
treated and a less sketchy development accorded to those considered, 
Furthermore, rather than introduce technical problems into the story 
proper, these are proposed and answered in an extended series of supple- 
mentary notes. Each volume contains a philological and a general index 
covering the matter in both volumes. 

The work of translation, editing, and publication has been admirably 
executed — it would be difficult to suggest possible technical improve- 
ments. B. M. T. 


CATECHISM THROUGH THE LITURGY, Part II. Dom Denys Rut- 
ledge, O.S.B. Douglas Organ, 140 Strand, London W.C.2. 1950. Pp. 107. 
Paper, 3/6. 

In this continuation of his work Catechism through the Liturgy, the 
author applies himself to the problem of effective teaching of the sacrifice 
of the Mass and of the sacraments to children. Especially valuable in Dom 
Rutledge’s plan is his insistence on proportion and order in presenting the 
Mysteries. Following his basic principle, that it is essential first of all to 
know what is happening, he begins the study of the Mass with the con- 
secration, “the moment when the act of redemption actually takes place.” 
Then follows explanation of the offertory and communion, and, in a gen- 
eral way, of the Mass of the Catechumens. In a second and still a third 
plan, related to the first as concentric circles of increasing diameter, he 
extends the study to include, finally, all of the Mass. The treatment of 
the sacraments follows the same policy, “taking the consecration of the 
Mass as the centre, in which the mystery of our redemption is accom- 
plished, and treating everything else as developing and explaining more 
fully what is presented there in its simplest most elementary form.” Quite 
in contrast with this clear certain procedure is the suggestion made for 
using the relation which myth, folk-lore, and legend bear to reality as 
an introduction to the child between supernatural and natural. The con- 
sequence of this presentation of the supernatural is almost certain to be, 
at its best, confusion in the minds of the children, and at less than best, 
entirely erroneous conclusions about the reality of the supernatural. Dis- 
concerting also, following a reminder that the Church, the Mystical Body 
of Christ, is offering the Sacrifice through the priest, is the statement 
that “MY body means all that” (p. 68). Apart from such too facile sug- 
gestions for clarifying mystery, this small book constitutes one of the 
most useful helps for teaching children the Mass and the sacraments yet 
made available to teachers of Christian doctrine. J. M. M. 
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